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ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF PLASSEY 





It’s done like lightning! 


Easier said than done ; otherwise most lighting difficul- 
ties would disappear. But a kind of “ potted ” lightning 
is used in the Gas Arc Lamp. A very powerful electric 
current is passed through the rare gas Xenon. The result 
is a continuous, brilliant light, as intense as a photo- 
flash. Another burning question solved with 


the help of The B.O.C. Why not see if (BE g) 


they can throw some light on your problem? “<> 
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SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE No. 7 : A GROUP OF EMPLOYEES, AND TWO OF THE FLEET OF COMMER 
DIESEL VEHICLES (PERKINS DIESELS) OPERATED BY THE 

RAMNUGGER CANE & SUGAR CO. LTD., ON WHAT WAS FORMERLY 

THE BATTLEFIELD ‘OF PLASSEY. IT WAS AT PLASSEY THAT LORD 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD — Cant WM TAN DREAM SOD OF TT sed 


THUS FOUNDED THE MODERN DOMINIONS OF INDIA & PAKISTAN 


e 
Y ‘ "J DIESELS...F. PERKINS LTD. 73 LINCOLN ROAD, PETERBOROUGH. "PHONE 402! /2 
LONDON A ND BRANCHES Porkins 


FOR VEHICLE, MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 




















BEETLE cement —a_ product 
of B.I.P. research — enables 
stronger, lighter skis to be 


made from laminated wood 


Now Swedish Skis 
are better 


Once upon a time the Swedes cut their skis 
from the solid wood. Now, they find that the 
better way is to use layers of timber bonded 
together with ‘ Beetle’ cement and moulded to 
shape. Using these new-type skis, Swedish 
competitors won many Olympic events at 
St. Moritz this year. 
You may not work in timber, but it may some- 
times happen that you can’t see the wood for the 
trees. That’s when an outside opinion on pro- 
duction problems can be of such value. If amino- 
plastics can help (and they invariably can) our 
research and development men, in co-operation Pray 


with yours, will soon show you how. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 


I Argyll Street + London + W1 
Wm, Grent & Sons, Ltd, Distillers. Dutttown. Scotland. | 
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THE KING LEADING HIS PEOPLE IN THE ANNUAL GREAT CORPORATE ACT OF REMEMBRANCE OF THE DEAD 
OF TWO WARS: THE SOLEMN SCENE AT THE CENOTAPH IN WHITEHALL ON SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 7. 


The heavy rain on Sunday morning, November 7, the date officially marked this were lined up bareheaded on the left, and Mr. Churchill is seen advancing with his 
year as Remembrance Day for the Dead of Two Wars, made the traditional wreath. Members of the Choir of the Chapel Royal are on the right, while a 


ceremony at the Cenotaph a sombre occasion. Our photograph shows the scene square formed of detachments of the Fighting Services, the Women's Services, 
after the Two Minutes Silence had been observed, and the King (in naval uniform, Merchant Navy, Fishing Fleets and Civil Defence units surrounded the Cenotaph 
facing the Cenotaph) had laid his wreath of Flanders Poppies on the memorial. Queen Mary, Princes; Margaret and other members of the Royal family watched 
The Duke of Gloucester (not seen in our photograph) and the Duke of Edinburgh from a window in the Home Office, but neither the Queen (who was suffering 
(in naval uniform) stood behind his Majesty. Cabinet Ministers and other statesmen from a cold) nor Princess Elizabeth was present 
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SING a noble passage Neville Chamberlain 
declared in 1938 that it was his wish to see 
England, like ancient Greece, make gentle the life 
of the world. It was a splendid ambition and one 
that expressed a deep conviction held by the majority 
of men and women of this country. But how tragic 
in the light of the events of the last decade his 
aspiration now seems, how ill-timed, how futile by 
any realist reckoning! If to make gentle the life: of 
the world was the object of British policy, who can 
claim we have succeeded ? .The life of the world 
has not been made any gentler. It has been made 
infinitely more brutal, bloody and savage. Hate, 
not love, governs mankind to-day, and the very 
language of diplomacy has become a 
fishwives’ chorus of vilification. 

Yet I hold, as I held at the 
time, that Neville Chamberlain was 
right. He set for his country a 
target in which his countrymen be- 
lieved, and, though we have passed 
through the cruellest of wars and are 
still lost in a fog of hatred and 
abuse, we are still unconsciously 
trying to achieve it. When we went 
to war in 1939 it was to resist and 
strike down evil things—cruelty, 
treachery, viclence and tyranny. For 
six years, without thought of its 
own interests, this country battled 
and endured, and at the end, with 
the Allies to whom its initial resis- 
tance had given time and courage, 
emerged triumphant. When it did 
so it found itself in a world not 
made gentler by war, but infinitely 
harsher by the passions and destruc- 
tion war unlooses. 

Nor did we finish the war against 
cruelty, treachery, violence and 
tyranny. Their German protagonists 
perished in the stricken cellar in the 
Reich Chancellery or atoned for their 
crimes in the dock at Nuremberg 
and by the hangman's noose. But 
these vices had other protagonists, 
as strong or stronger, some of whom 
had fought in the latter stages of 
the war by our side. They had 
fought, like us, to beat the savage 
Nazis and to lay the ghost of German 
nationalistic and militarist aggression ; 
they had shown magnificent courage 
and splendid human virtues in that 
struggle, and they believed them- 
selves to be pursuing ideals that 
would benefit future generations. 
But they still relied for their ends on 
the same evil weapons. as the Nazis— 
cruelty, treachery, violence and 
tyranny. They are still employing 
them to-day. And in doing so they 
are incurring, in place of the intense 


won from us, the growing opposition 


of this country. For it is inherent of “Whereas | Was Blind.” 


in our political and national make-up 


counter them. They constitute a 
denial of all we believe in. In the 
last resort, if needs be, we shall take up arms 
to resist them as we have always taken up arms to 
resist them, regardless of the consequences to our- 
selves. If there is anything constant in our own history 
and that of the world in the last four centuries, it 
has been this seemingly inevitable tendency. 

But have we been right ? That former rebel against 
our polity, though now accepted by us as one of the 
saints of our imperial calendar, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who, like Neville Chamberlain, also sought to make 
gentle the life of the world, spent his existence preaching 
that all violence, even when committed for the sake 
of good, begets violence and that only by non-resistance 
can the world be made gentler. The events of the 
past thirty-five years seem to go a long way to prove 
him right; twice we in this country have rendered 
certain a long world-war, with all its dreadful and 
continuing consequences, by voluntarily persisting 
in barring the path of a brutal aggressor and holding 


Galleries and will continue until December 4 
Fraser, reproduced on this page. 


Seago’s forthcoming book, “ Tideline,” to 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


him until he could be stopped and punished. By 
doing so we not only gave, as intended, the rest 
of mankind time to defeat the aggressor, but also gave 
time for the passions of prolonged war and violence 
to breed and multiply in every corner of the earth. 
Yet if Gandhi was right and all that we did was a 
tragic error, a baffling paradox arises. For if we 
had failed to resist, the German militarists and Nazis 
would have been proved right: their cause would 
have triumphed and by the aid of the evil means— 
cruelty, treachery, violence and tyranny—to which 
they had so inhumanly and cynically resorted. Can 
any man suppose that the world would be a better 
place to-day if it were governed by the mailed-fisted 





LIEUT,-COLONEL SIR IAN FRASER, C.B.E., M.P., PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH LEGION AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF ST, DUNSTAN’S: A FINE PORTRAIT BY EDWARD SEAGO, R.B.A, 


Edward Seago’s exhibition of recent paintings was due to open om November 9 at Colnaghi’s Old Bond Street 
Devs k. she peaeate = yy inctade the fine painting of Sir lan 
. Be i r lan, who was blin n the 4-18 war, has had a most distinguished 
gratitude and admiration they had career, He has been Conservative member for Lonsdale since 1940, Chairman of the Executive Council of 
St. Dunstan's since 1921, and is a director of “ The Illustrated London 
of the B.B.C. from 1937 to 1939, and became President of the British Legion last year; and is the author 
The King honoured Mr. Seago with sittings “at Buckingham Palace for two 
portraits in the uniform ot a Marshal of the R.A.F., one commissioned by the R.A.F. Association (and repro- 
duced in The /llustrated London News on June 5, 
to oppose these evils when we en- Cranwell. His new portrait of the Queen, for which her Majesty gave sitti 
at the exhibition. 
reproduced in Mr. 


Kaiser and his successors, or by Hitler and his bloody 
gang? For, unless some other nation, like ourselves, 
had risen successfully to resist them,and at the same 
dreadful cost, govern the world to-day they would. 
Nor, having triumphed, would they have let that 
governance go or have abandoned the evil means 
by which they had bullied and slaughtered their way 
to power. Cruelty, treachery, violence and tyranny 
would still have ruled the earth and there would have 
been none to say them nay. 

Here is the dilemma that faces humanity and all 
who believe that only by gentleness, forbearance, 
long-suffering and loving-kindness can men and 
women be made better and their lives happier and 
nobler, If we go to war to resist evil, evil multiplies 
even though we conquer; if we stand aside and let 
aspiring evil prevail, evil becomes so powerful and 
all-pervading that good is utterly destroyed. The 
philosophy of Gandhi notwithstanding, I hold, as my 


News and Sketch.” He was Governor 


1948) and the other acquired by the 
Ss at Buckingham Palace, is shown 
It will later hang at Cranwell. The cap A on view also include many of the landscapes 

published by Collins on January 10, 1949. 


country has held, ‘that the former is the lesser evil. 
We must resist. evil by the sword if evil takes the 
sword, and then, in a world made immensely more 
‘tough ’’ and evil by the ensuing struggle, set to 
work to re-create peace, confidence, toleration, gentle- 
ness and love. That is what, with all.our blunders, 
we are trying..to do to-day. 

It is this latter and creative process which should 
now be our main’ concern, while we simultaneously 
make it clear that in the last resort we shall fight 
and that we possess the means to do so successfully. 
Up to this point I believe that Gandhi is right ; though 
ave must resist the violence of evil when violence is 
done, we must keep our own hearts free from violence 

and the thoughts of violence. That 
was the teaching of a still greater 
and divinely inspired man—the 
founder of our own Faith. We 
must not answer abuse by abuse, 
hate by hate, injustice by injustice, 
chicanery by chicanery, for every 
time we do so we shall breed the 
. véry things we oppose. We must 
remember that whenever we allow 
ourselves what war teaches us— 
falsely—to think the proper and 
necessary reaction to wrong by others, 
we are taking part, like our enemies, 
in creating the very passions that 
make them our enemies. If a help- 
less and still untried German sergeant 
is kicked by his captors because, 
when they were helpless, he kicked 
others ; if German women and children 
needlessly suffer hunger or cold be- 
cause Germans inflicted worse hunger 
and cold on the women and children 
of other lands, the foundations are 
strengthened of the very things against 
which we have fought. When so 
much wrong has been done and such 
great injuries suffered, as happens in 
modern war, it seems almost inevitable 
that formerly gentle men should steel 
their hearts against mercy. Yet it 
is as fatal when they do so-as if they 
were themselves the perpetrators of 
the original wrong. After the 1918 
war we and our allies, in the hour of 
victory, allowed a profoundly pro- 
voked anger to sway. for a time our 
actions and to obscure our finer sense 
of humanity. In the early stages 
of the last war I published a book 
called ‘‘ Unfinished Victory ’’ which 
attempted to show how our doing 
so, understandable though it was, 
had contributed to the growth of the 
potent and monstrous evil we were 
now having once more to fight. Many 
people thought it wrong to publish 
Such a reminder at such a time but, 
though I realised-what it must in- 
volve, I believed it might -help to 
prevent us from repeating in victory 
the mistakes we had made before. I 
was wrong : it made no impression and, 
even had it done so, that-impression 
must have been utterly obliterated 
by the losses, sufferings and passions 
of the appalling struggle that followed. In 1945 
as in 1918 we embarked on the task of re-creating 
Europe ~with hearts that had~been hardened by 
years of violence and agony. Those of some of our 
allies appearedand still appear—to have petrified 
altogether. 

But with every year of peace it becomes a little 
easier to be merciful and forbearing, to be just, even 
in individual cases, to refuse to condemn without 
understanding, to treat our fellow-creatures of other 
nations as we wish to be treated ourselves without 
fear and with gentleness. It is my belief, as it was 
Neville Chamberlain's, that it is England's mission to 
lead the world in this realisation and practice, first, 
as on the whole we do, in our own internal affairs, 
and then in our relations with others. It is the only 
policy which, for all the high intentions and boasts of 
those who rely on totalitarian violence, is ever likely 
to make the lot of man any happier or better. 
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ON THE EVE OF THE ROYAL BIRTH: 
PERSONALITIES AND PREPARATIONS. 
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W\qquerrceresarvenvnnrnsnovencetennenegn ven ynennanennny ‘ sunny 
\ AT AN EXHIBITION OF ROYAL POSSESSIONS IN THEIR OLD HOME, 145, PICCADILLY, IN 1939: 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET STANDING BY THEIR COT, WHICH IS NOW } Monet SATE sasceeptinnisdandalageeaiaapiadinlasapapipnaaanaadnedicemaaanmamtaoenaatateaiiemcammaesattlee 
TO BE USED FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S BABY. , ¥ READY FOR ANOTHER ROYAL OCCUPANT : PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S PRAM, SHOWING ' 
wnehrennnrnay <n a \ THE PRINCESS RIDING IN IT AS A BABY. HER BABY WILL ALSO INHERIT MANY \ 
Y OF THE PRINCESS’S TOYS WHICH HAVE BEEN KEPT FROM HER CHILDHOOD. 


’ 

_ ee . Le : : 

TO NURSE PRINCESS ELIZABETH ; MISS HELEN MAUD ROWE, A STATE-REGISTERED NURSE AND } S ELIZABETH : SIR WILLIAM GILLIATT, THE WELL-KNOWN GYN4CO- 

CERTIFIED MIDWIFE, WHO WILL RE AT THE PALACE FOR ABOUT A MONTH. SHE NURSED} | LOGIST AND PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS. HE RECEIVED A 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT WHEN MER YOUNGEST CHILD, PRINCE MICHAEL, WAS BORN. | KNIGHTHOOD IN THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS LAST JUNE. 


wesnenensnsteaecsaneun: euuatuavensense even eveaveceauynnsgeusstenune a-vevenevaneeseenennvanensescvenanersssvenensaeene ousnveangpiieennaneetnnenereeens sores 


At the time of writing the people of Britain are eagerly awaiting the birth of Princesses; it has been completely renovated. It was announced on November 5 
Princess Elizabeth's baby, which is expected to take place very shortly at Buckingham that the Home Secretary, Mr. Chuter Ede, would not be at Buckingham Palace 
The baby will have Princess Elizabeth's cots, her cradle and her perambulator when the Royal baby was born. The statement read: “It is merely the survival 
It was originally of an archaic custom, and the King feels that it is unnecessary to continue further 
requirement."" The Home Secretary is still 


Palace. 
One of the cots, of the Moses type, has been lent by Queen Mary. 
made for the Duke of Gloucester, and afterwards was used by Princess Elizabeth and a practice for which there is no legal 
Princess Margaret. The baby will also have the ordinary cot used by both the responsible for officially notifying the birth of the child in the United Kingdom. 
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THE FIRST OF THREE 
GOVERNMENT; AFTER 


THE 14,500-TON PRESIDENTE PERON, 


AT BARROW FOR THE ARGENTINE HER 


BLACKBURN 
DESTROYING 


CHILD-MURDER CASE THE 
THE FINGER-PRINT RECORDS, 


AN ECHO OF THE MAYOR 


AND POLICE 
During the investigation into the murder of three-year-old June Devanney at 
Blackburn, finger-prints of nearly every man in Blackburn were taken. With 
the conclusion of the case the Blackburn police offered the prints to their ‘‘ owners *’ 
aS a souvenir, otherwise the records would all be destroyed by pulping. Our 

photograph shows the records being thrown into the pulping-vat. 


y 
y. 


GOVERNMENT DR 
JOKE WITH MR 


BRITISH 
ENJOYING A 


BRAMUGLIA, 
BEVIN AT 


A GUEST or 
MINISTER 


THE 
(LEFT), 


Dr. Bramuglia, the Arvcentine Foreign Minister 
of the Briti Government. He stated that he had come 

and in the afternoon he saw the Foreign Secretary for 

Foreign Uffice. It is understood that the exchanges were both frank and cordial 


and his wife and members 


THE 
THE 


arrived in London on November 5 on a five-day visit as 
to discuss matters of 
three-quarters 


the Argentine United Nations delegation were entertained t 


PASSENGER AND CARGO SHIPS BUILDING 


LAUNCH ON NOVEMBER 3. 


Designed to carry cargo and seventy- 
four passengers in maximum first- 
class comfort, the Presidente Peron 
which has been built by Vickers- 
Armstrong Ltd. at Barrow-in- 
Furness, was launched on Novem- 
ber 3 by Mme. Malerba, wife of 
Rear-Admiral Malerba, chief of the 
Argentine Naval Commission. The 
vessel, which will have a speed of 19 
knots, is to inaugurate a new service 
between London and Buenos Aire 





THE 


The Motor Shew 


it 


ARGENTINE 
FOREIGN 


FOREIGN 
OFFICE. 


importance with 
of an hour at the ! 
In the evening Dr. Bramuglia 
dinner by Mr. Bevin 


THE 


The Government's Special Roads Bill 
ways, 


AN ENGLISH MISCELLANY: THE CAMERA | 


oy, 

4 DISASTER IN WHICH ELEVEN OUT OF THE CREW OF TWELVE LOST THEIR LI THE 

WRECK OF THE FRENCH TANKER ST. GUENOLE (480 TONS), AGROUND NEAR LAND’S END 

Early on November | the French motor-tanker Sf. Guenole, of Rouen, bound from Nantes to Irvine 

Ayrshire, went aground near Gribba Head, between Penzance and Land’s End, and turned turtle. O 

member of the crew awoke from sleep and dived overboard and was carried by the tide into Penbertt 
Cove, where coastguards rescued him. The remainder of the crew were lost 


GREAT CROWDS OF “ CAR-HUNGRY” VISITORS 
VISITED BY NEARLY TWICE AS MAN‘ 
at Earl’s Court finished its ten-day run on November 6 with the staggering attendance of 


The highest previous attendance was 315,900, and the attendance this year was about twice what 
immediately before the war. The Show has been of an international character, and it 


LAST DAY OF A RECORD MOTOR SHOW THE 


was in the Show 


OFFICIAL 
MODEL 


CONCEPT OF THE 
CONSTRUCTED TO 


CROSS-ROADS OF 
ILLUSTRATE THE 


THE FUTURE A MINISTRY OF TRANSPOR! 


* 
NEWLY-PUBLISHED SPECIAL ROADS BILL 


recently issued, envisages the construction of 1000 miles of fast motor 

pedestrian paths, cycle ways and national parks. The all-purpose roads, which would have separat 

anes for cars, cyclists and pedestrians, are expected to cost about £170,000 a mile and would have fiy-over 

rossings after ¢he model we show. This, together with three other models, hag been constructed to illustrate 
the Ministry of Transports intentions in the matter 
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LONDON AND THE PROVINCES. 


SURVEYS 


THIRTEEN U.S. AIR FORCE 


WRECKAGE OF THE CRASH OF A SUPERFORTRESS IN WHICH 
PERSONNEL WERE KILLED ON A DESOLATE LANCASHIRE MOOR. 

flight from Scampton, Lincs, to Burtonwood, Lancs, crashed late 
The wreckage was discovered 

the fuli 


THE 


An American Superfortress, on a trainin 

in the afternoon of November 3 on Shelf Moss, a bleak moor near Glossop. 

by members of an R.A.F. mountain rescue squad on training duty. Thirteen U.S, 
complement, are believed to have been lost 


airmen, 


SWARMING ROUND THE EXHIBITS AT EARL’S COURT ON THE LAST DAY OF THE TEN-DAY 
IN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR. 


the same Show should be held 


PEOPLE AS 
in the United States, where imported cars 


1948—THE 


THE LATEST 


WITH 


The 1750-ton collier Fulham /X. is 
the latest of the fleet which has been 
built by the Burntisland Shipbuild- 
ing Co. at their Burntisland Yard 
for the London Division of the 
British Electricity Authority 
Known generally as “ flat-irons,”’ 
these ships have flush-deck funnels 
in order to be able to pass easily 
under the low Thames bridges 
The ship is driven by single-s< 
Diesel propelling machinery 





sHow, 


are 


has been suggested that 
developing a new and enlarged market, especially since there has been no international motor show in the States 


since the war, the individual manufacturers there holding their own particular exhibitions. 


REGENT 
TOUR 


PRINCE 
ROYAL 


ORDERED BY H.R. THE 


POR THE FORTHCOMING 


LANDAt 
CARS 


STATE 
DAIMLER 


A 
THE 


IN BRITAIN 
AND ONE OF 
Daimler cars with Hooper coachwork, 
forthcoming Royal tour, have recently been on view in London 
State Postillion Landau recently completed by Hooper and Co. (Coachbuilders) 
Regent of Iraq. It is painted maroon and black with gold picking-out lines 
tapestry and having brass-plated fittings. The Iraqi coat of arms is emblazoned 


MADE 


Ltd., for H.R.H. the 


trimmed 


mm the doors 


ordered by the Governments of Australia and New Zealand for the 
Visitors to the display could also see the 
Prince 


in beautifu 


PLANTING A CROSS 


Churchyard near 
stained-glass window in 
red 

ot 


OF A FLEET OF COLLIERS WITH 
FLUSH-DECK FUNNEL AND 


ON 


NEAR WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


On November 7, Remembrance Sunday, many people gathered in the Field 
Westminster Princess Margaret, 


the 


crosses in the Field of Remembrance 
the new Abbey window 
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LOW BRIDGES. 
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REMEMBRANCE DAY 
AT THE CENOTAPH 


ON 
ATTLEE 
eneral scene at the Cenotapt 


TWO WARS 


WITH THE MEMORIES OF 
AND MR 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL (L.) 

On the frontispiece of this issue we describe the 

on Remembrance Day, Sunday, November 7 rominent among those wh 

stood bareheaded in the rain of a sombre day was he whose memories of the 
Mr. Winston 


events commemorated are probably richer than those of anyone else 
with whom stood the Premier, Mr. Clement Attlee 


MARGARET'S CHURCHYARD, 


MARGARET 
#% Remembrance in St 
who had 


was suffering from a cold 
ther for herself 


pear page 
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planted tw 
A photograpt 
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Abbey to plant wooden crosses 
Abbey in place of the Queen, who 
one on behalf of her mother and the 
designed by Mr Hugh Easton 
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HIRTY years ago this week, on 
November 11, 1918, the First World 

War ended at 11 a.m. I am aware that this 
is not legally the case; in theory, the war 
was not over, was only suspended by the 
Armistice, and could not be said to have 
ended until the treaty of peace had been 
signed. But for the plain man the end of the 
fighting meant the end of the war. Thirty 
years is a long time, the best of a man’s 
adult life. Yet I for one, as I look back, see some of those 
final scenes of the war with extraordinary distinctness. 
This does not apply, curiously enough, to the actual day 
of the Armistice, though it does to days just before and 
just after it. I imagine, therefore, that nothing very 
striking can have occurred on the immediate front with 
which I was then concerned, and I am quite certain that there 
was no great excitement. Leave, demobilis- 
ation, future prospects in general were the 
topics of conversation, and, above all, what 
would be the size of the force allotted to the 
occupation of Germany and whether we should 
form part of it. I do not know that anyone 
with whom I came in contact thought that we 
had seen the end of ‘‘ a war to end war,” in a 
phrase then popular, but, on the other hand, 
if anyone had suggested that we should live 
to see another great war with Germany and a 
few of us to take part in it in uniform, we 
should have thought him crazy. 

The division on the staff of which I was 
then serving was the 62nd (West Riding). I 
am happy to say that I still correspond with 
its commander, General Sir Robert Whigham, " 
and that his letters are as lively and his - 
handwriting as handsome as ever, though he 
joined what he calls “ the society of the over- 
eighties ’’ a year or two ago. ° We had had a 
long spell, I imagine, because, though there 
were two divisions in reserve in the corps, 
there was some difficulty in passing them 


through, so the 62nd and the Guards were ( 
left in to the finish. The last set attack in which 1 
we had taken part had been on November 4. pa i 


It has been named the Battle of the Sambre, 
but the Sambre did not appear on our front 
and we had had to cross only a trifling stream 
called the Rhonelle. After that we had had 
to do only with rearguards, But some of the 
machine-gunners were very stubborn, and as 
we were threading our way through the northern 
part of the Forest of Mormal, progress was not 
as easy as expected. We ended up at the 
historic and handsome little fortress town of 
Maubeuge, though the fortress itself was the 
prize of the Guards Division, the 62nd occupy- 
ing the bigger suburbs. Anyhow, there was 
no trouble about getting into either. 

After that we halted for some six days, 
to allow the Germans to clear out of the 
country ahead and restore some order in 
their ranks, because otherwise they could not 
have continued their retreat. And when we 
did go forward tht advance was regulated 
so as to maintain an empty zone of 1o kilo- 
metres between our foremost troops and 
the rear of their columns moving back into 
their own country. The 62nd was one of the 
divisions selected to take part in the occupation 
of Germany, so that we had a long march 
in front of us in deepening winter. Those 
were some of the pleasantest days of my life. 
In the early stages I was often given the 
opportunity to ride out almost on to the tails 
of the Germans in order to report on roads 
and bridges. I could have taken a car, but 
there was no hurry, so that it was preferable 
toride. By the time we reached the Ardennes, 
we had cavalry and another division far ahead 
of us. In the chateaux and manor-houses of 
that delightful country there were dances and 
dinner-parties, the Division finding the trans- 
port to collect the local ladies, since the 
Germans had taken away all the cars. And 
while we were in the midst of these attractions, 
troops in front became held up by difficulties 
of supply, so that we were able to prolong 
them, to our great content. 

I recall one evening when I was left at 
headquarters at the telephone, the General 
and his senior staff officers having gone to a 
party. The corps began ringing up, barring 
one village after another which we were to 
have used as billets after our march on the 
morrow, because they would not have been 
cleared by the troops ahead of us, Finally, 
about midnight, I began to think it ,would 
be a shame to move ours out of the billets 
in which they had settled down for the sake 
of the very small advance still left open to 
us, and sent out a message—to-day, I suppose, 
it would be called a “ signal’’—that the 
march was cancelled. I awaited the General's 
return with a certain anxiety because, though 
the kindest of men, he could express himself 
with remarkable force about mistakes; but 
he made no objections. So we saw a little 
more of our charming Belgian friends. I should 
add that, though they had lost their cars and 
often their livestock, they had been very 
clever in concealing their Burgundy, and since 
the days when they were under the rule of 
the Burgundy of the Dukes, the Belgians have 
bought the best of its wines. One man had 
built a new wall in his cellar, beyond which he 
had stored his best vintages, and the Germans 
had never discovered his subterfuge. My final 
job during the advance into Germany was to 
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drive on ahead into the area of occupation allotted to the 
Division with a staff officer on the administrative side 
who spoke German, and report on the capacity and suita- 
bility of the towns and villages so that a plan could be 
drawn up for the distribution of the Division. We also 
had to make the necessary arrangements with the German 
authorities of the Kreis, at the head of which was a cousin 
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but was prevented by a cold, 


N.B.—The illustration on this page has no connection with the article by Captain Cyril Falls. 


WESTMINSTER WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN 
: THE MEMORIAL WINDOW IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY WHICH WAS 
PRINCESS MARGARET ON NOVEMBER 7, 

A window in memory of all the citizens of Westminster who were killed in World War I!. was unveiled 
by Princess Margaret at Westminster Abbey on Sunday, November 7. 
designed by Mr. Hugh Easton, the well-known artist in stained 


The window, which has been 
lass, represents St. George and St. Michael 
Below, on the left, are the Arms of Westminster and of the Civilian Services, 
Armed Forces, including the two Westminster Regiments, the Queen's 
m was to have performed the unveiling ceremony 


Nov. 13, 1948 
of Admiral Graf von Spee and bearing the 


same name. We took some food with us in 
the car, but for the most part had to depend 
for food upon the German hotels and inns at 
which we put up, so that we did not fare very 
well. It was, nevertheless, interesting. In 
the little hill villages of the Eiffel through 
which we drove, some of the inhabitants had not 
seen even a German soldier, except individuals 
on leave, for a long time, and did not know 
whether we were German, British, French or American. We 
chose for headquarters a pleasant little winter-sports town, 
Schleiden. Our choice was approved of, and we got some good 
ski-ing there afterwards, but in 1919 headquarters were trans- 
ferred to the paper-making town of Diiren, which is now said 
to have been laid flatter than almost any other in Germany. 
We were settled into an area in time for Christmas. 

It is not only the coming round of the 
thirtieth anniversary of those events which has 
led me to reflect so much upon them_lately, but 
also the first volume of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
war history. It has since been asserted in many 
quarters that the Allies made a great mistake 
in not carrying on the war farther. That I have 
always regarded as absurd. The victory was 

) complete in the sense that the Germans were 


DAY. 


not in a position to refuse any terms, and the, 


Allies could, if they had so desired, have occupied 
great tracts of the country instead of confining 
themselves to that west of the Rhine and a 
series of deep bridgeheads beyond it. Perhaps 
they ought to have done so, but it would have 
been worse than folly to go on fighting and 
sacrificing men for objects which could be gained 
anyhow. Iam ready to admit that the extent 
of their defeat was not brought home to the 
German people at large as it would have been 
by the presence of troops of occupation in other 
parts of their country, and that this may have 
exercised an unfortunate effect. Yet Germany 
was at the mercy of the Allies, and it was for 
the statesmen to lay down a precautionary policy 
and to take the necessary action if the Germans 
again threatened to become a -menace to the 
world. Here it is that Mr. Churchill takes 
up the melancholy story. 

He has no difficulty in showing that at 
various stages of the German policy of infraction 
of the Peace of Versailles it would have been a 
simple matter to step in and enforce obedience. 
The remilitarisation of the Rhineland was the 
best of these opportunities, and the failure to 
prevent it was the most important success 
gained by Hitler in providing a buckler against 
intervention from the west. Yet, if the respon- 
sibility was that of the statesmen, it must be 
remembered in favour of our own that they had 
not behind them a country united about the 
issue. The bitter reaction from war was linked 
with a sentimental aversion to the treaty and 
to the conduct of the French, especially when 
they occupied the Ruhr. Look through the 
files of the daily newspapers of that period, in 
particular those supporting the Liberal and 

; Labour Parties, and you will find yourself 
BS wondering which was the enemy of Britain, 
Germany or France. Then when the Nazis 
fought their way to power, while few people 
admired their conduct or their philosophy, very 
large numbers considered that they were the 


product of Versailles and of the manner in** 


which Germany had been treated. Some, 
indeed, think and say so still. 

At the same time many people who dis- 
liked Nazi principles did not see why they should 
necessarily lead to war. They thought that 
power and responsibility might teach the 
leaders of Germany statesmanship and modera- 
tion, that the world might prove large enough 
for our ideals and theirs to subsist side by side. 
Turn once more to the files, and again this 
sentiment will be found prevalent in newspapers 
of almost every shade of opinion. In the last 
two years it has been expressed by the majority 
of statesmen and newspapers about another 
great Power, though now, while it is repeatedly 
urged that war is far from inevitable, the danger 
is more clearly seen than it was in the period 
between the First and Second World Wars, and 
precautions are being taken which were not 
taken then. Yet, as I wrote here once before, 
we cannot be certain that those, including 
myself, who have urged that there is no inevita- 
bility about war with Soviet Russia, will not 
find themselves at some future date labelled as 
‘“‘ appeasers."” War in modern times offers so 
grim a prospect that it is only a fool who goes to 
meet it half-way. It is only the supreme genius 
who can decide correctly when it can no !onger 
be avoided, and it is not certain that he will 
be listened to. 

As we passed along the roads of Belgium 
into Germany in the winter of 1918, it did not 
occur to any of us that within twenty-one years 
our country would again be at war with an 
enormously powerful Germany. At the same 
time, I do not suppose that there are many of 
us who can say, with our hands on our hearts, 
that in the intervening years, as Germany 
regained her military power and developed once 
again her spirit of aggression, we were in favour 
of throwing down the glove. I can honestly 
say that I myself thought Mr. Churchill was 
more nearly right than others believed, but that 
is not enough. So I am not disposed to say 
now, as I hear a few contemporaries say, that our 
generation was “ betrayed.”’ If the wrong course 
was followed, we must all share the responsibility. 
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A DEVICE WHICH HAS CAUSED AN UNOFFICIAL STRIKE: THE FORK-LIFT TRUCK. 


eA A ADUNUSNUNGEUNNOUNLEGUNLANENUNDNDANNUISABNUAGRNORDENSNONONAUEOEDUNUNAUNADENGNUHVONNARSTANQATRINNSNANUHNIUANIANEANSGL SISA OUNUESSSONNDEOUNSAaNNN¥NANNNNNNO 
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DESIGNED TO SPEED UP FACTORY HANDLING AND DOCKYARD ‘“‘ TURN-ROUND "’—AND 


RECENTLY THE CAUSE OF AN UNOFFICIAL STRIKE AT TOWER. BRIDGE : A FORK-LIFT TRUCK. 
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Mavvveens av annenncanunnngnansyns ny ‘so U9N UA UUNOUUNURNUONUORUUAODENRENNOUUENEURANUNUUAQRANUNUONUENLUEELOOGUOULAQRUNRONNLNOUEALUDAQLONULNSUENOUENUONLM rt 
. A FORK-LIFT TRUCK IN ACTION AND HERE LOADING A PETROL STORAGE CONTAINER ON TO A 
" LORRY. THE TRUCK CAN CARRY UP TO TWO TONS ON ITS FORKS AND TOW OTHER TRUCKS. 
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MORROW : GOODS ARE PACKED ON LIGHT | 
METAL PALLETS, WHICH THE TRUCK CAN LIFT ON ITS FORKS AND STACK TO I2 FT. \ ows 
\ 
NAUUUUVOUURUUURURNNNYONUROURAGUUUDDUDRDOROUURDAUANNREOLIGNANAGANNUESSHONDOGUUNULONANNNNNNNNEARRABENNRNNLENOT NO LO AR UUTRNERR NRHN 14 eh 08 ww wees veal ¥ w . "" > UG > e = : 
a wouilww) VARIOUS ALTERNATIVE FITMENTS CAN BE ATTACHED TO THESE TRUCKS. HERE IT IS SHOWN 
Ny 


WITH A FIXED JIB ATTACHMENT SUITABLE FOR LIFTING AWKWARD BUNDLED GOODS. 
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PALLETISED STORAGE "’ DEMONSTRATED : 


ARF RUN INTO THE HOLLOW PALLET, THE COLUMN fS TILTED BACK AND THE GOODS LIFTED. \ 7 TO A I6-FT. CEILING, UNDER FULL CONTROL AND SWIFTLY HANDLED BY ONE MAN 


4 
’ : \ 
THE TRUCK APPROACHES THE STORES, THE FORKS » \, WITH THIS TECHNIQUE AND MACHINE, HEAVY WAREHOUSE GOODS CAN BE STACKED CLOSE, 


( 


me 400 dock-workers at Butler's Wharf, Tower Industrial Truck Development, Ltd. Powered with a 46-b.h.p. petrol engine, it is generally 
2, has drawn fitted with metal prongs at right-angles to the hydraulic lifting column. Up to two tons 
public attention to this type of fork-lift truck and the storage technique which goes can be carried on these forks and lifted, in some models, to a height of 12 ft. In addition 
with it. The truck and its technique—which is widely practised in the United another four tons can be towed. With the goods mounted on wood or metal pallets 
States—promise to revolutionise warehouse and dockyard handling, and so to speed as shown, one man and a truck can stack or unstack goods at a rate which could 
up production and distribution in the manner so much desired by the Government only be equalled by twelve men with twelve hand trolleys. The forks can easily 
and the T.U.C. The truck which we illustrate is the “ Stacatruc,"" produced by be replaced by a jib. shovel, scoop, tilter, or other equipment 


The news of the unofficial strike of s 
Bridge, over the use of a man-power-saving machine on November 
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POLLING DAY IN NEW YORK CITY: A VIEW OF TIMES SQUARE SHORTLY BEFORE MIDNIGHT 
ON NOVEMBER 2, A TRADITIONAL SCENE OF ENORMOUS CROWDS ON ELECTION NIGHTS. A FINAL APPEAL TO THE VOTERS: MR. THOMAS DEWEY ADDRESSING A 
MEETING OF 22,000 PEOPLE AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN ON OCTOBER 30. 








MR. HARRY TRUMAN'S TRIUMPHANT RETURN TO THE WHITE HOUSE: THE PRESIDENTIAL 
PROCESSION |, SHOWING THE PRESIDENT SEATED ON THE BACK OF THE LEADING CAR, SPEAKING TO THE NATION FROM THE PORTICO OF THE WHITE HOUSE : PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN APPEALING FOR “ HELP AND CO-OPERATION OF ALL THE PEOPLE.” 


THE MAN WHOSE DEFEAT AT THE POLLS CONFOUNDED ALL THE POLITICAL EXPERTS: A GREAT PERSONAL TRIUMPH! MR. HARRY TRUMAN ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF 
MR. THOMAS DEWEY, THE REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE (LEFT), SURROUNDED HIS SUPPORTERS AT KANSAS CITY JUST AFTER MR. DEWEY HAD CONCEDED THE 
BY REPORTERS AS HE CONCEDED MR. TRUMAN'S VICTORY. DEMOCRAT VICTORY IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


MR. HARRY TRUMAN’S PERSONAL TRIUMPH IN THE U.S. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS: SCENES GF VICTORY AND DEFEAT. 


Mr. Harry Truman's election as President at the polls on November 2 has been Republicans gained control. The Democrats gained a majority of 12 seats im the 
described as a great personal triumph, as the defeat of his chief opponent, Mr Senate and 73 seats in the House of Representatives, with one still undecided, which 
Thomas Dewey, the Republican candidate, confounded all the political experts. At will give them a majority of 91 or 92. The measure of President Truman's triumph 
the time of writing, the returns were still incomplete, but on November 6 they showed is that if the Progressives and the Dixiecrats had supported him, he would have won 
the following results: Truman, 23,079,060; Dewey, 21,094,756; Wallace, 1,094,877; eight more States, with 128 electoral votes, and had the same total as Mr. Roosevelt 
Thurmond, 925,226 The new Vice-President is Senator Barkley, who has been in the had in 1944. On his return to the White House Mr. Truman received a tremendous 
Senate for twenty-two years and was majority leader from 1937 to 1947, when the reception from the people of Washington 
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THE NEW U.S. PRESIDENT, WHOSE VICTORY CONFOUNDED THE WORLD. 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE: MR. TRUMAN, AUTOMATICALLY PRESIDENT IN 1945, AND CHOSEN BY THE PEOPLE IN 1948. 


Mr. Truman lost New York State by 40,000 and the Republicans, who expected to 
carry the Middle West, won only Michigan and Indiana. Though final figures are not 
known at the time of writing, the President has a margin of some 2,000,000 popular 
votes over Governpr Dewey, and the Democrats have a Senate majority of twelve 


The victory of Mr. Harry Truman (who is shown in our photograph at the White 
House) in the American Presidential Election was conceded by Governor Dewey 
shortly after 11 a.m. on November 3, after what has been called “ the most surprising 


sixteen hours in American election history. Governor Dewey, the Republican 
candidate, was confidently expected to win, and his success was prophesied by and have gained seventy-three seats in the House of Representatives, giving them a 


political reporters, columnists, editors, radio commentators and “ polisters."" The majority of ninety-one. Enormous enthusiasm has greeted the new President, whose 
intense surprise occasioned by his defeat may be gauged by the fact that the victory is a personal triumph. He returned to Washington from Independence, Missouri, on 
Chicago Tribune actually circulated an edition with the headline “ Dewey defeats November 5, and the Presidential train had a great reception at all stations en route, while 
Truman "—and four hours later had to give very different news. The contest was the “ Avenue of Presidents,”’ from Washington station to the White House, was gaily 
the closest since 1916, and the voting in the States was remarkable, as, for example, decorated with triumphal arches. [Exclusive portrait study by Karsh of Ottawa.) 
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“THE LIFE OF CHIANG 
An Appreciation 





OME years before the war, a play called ‘‘ Lady Precious 
Stream ’”’ ran at the Little Theatre. It was by Mr. 

S. I. Hsiung, was a sort of medieval Chinese fairy-tale, and 
was occasionally provided with a background of what the 
audience had to assume to be Chinese music, as they could 
not identify it as anything else. A Chinese I knew, who was 
reputed to be an authority on the Chinese theatre, looked at 
me sadly when I said that I had seen it several times and 
delighted in it. He seemed to think that I had been 
misled, and had wrongly thought that I was educating 
myself as to the nature of the Chinese drama. I assured him 
that I had no illusions about. that; that I had heard 
about genuine Chinese plays taking a week to act, and felt 
that I was hardly built to cope with them; and that I had 
merely frequented the play in question because I thought it 
enchantingly dainty and witty. He‘left me more in sorrow than 
in anger, with one more piece of evidence as to the chronic 
Philistinism of the West. I bore the implied rebuke with 
equanimity. After all; Mr. Hsiung was also Chinese: why 
shouldn’t he write what it pleased him to write and me to see ? 
It was evident to me, therefore, that when a life of the 
Chinese President, written by Mr. Hsiung, appeared, it at 
least wouldn’t be as dull and impersonal’ as are most books 
about contemporary persons, and that it would be, in 
some ways, surprising. I was correct. Mr. Hsiung compresses 
the history of the last fifteen years into not many more than 
that number of pages, and concentrates, as far as he is able, 
on the man he is writing about, on his inner life, om his ideals, 
on his aims for China, and on his family relationships. He 
quotes freely from letters; he chooses his extracts well; and 
his comments are light, illuminating, and generally human. 
Chiang Kai-Shek “is descended from the third son of the 
Duke of Chou, a contemporary of Confucius.’’ He had many 
notable ancestors but, as soon as the Manchus took over the 
Empire, not one of them would accept a Government appoint- 
ment: they preferred to become merchants in salt and became 
extremely prosperous. 
Chiang lost his father 
young and was brought 
up by an austere Buddhist 
mother who bred silk- 
worms but would not wear 
silk, He was militarily 
inclined, went to Japan as 
a cadet for military train- 
ing, and came soon into 
the orbit of Sun Yat-Sen. 
After that his career, 
not yet ended, is a part 
of history. But his 
biographer is more intent 
on revealing the man, a 


devout and filial man, 
with all the traditional 
ethics, but some of the 
human faults, which are 
inseparable from the 
. CHIANG KAI-SHEK THE REVOLUTIONARY : 
amount of drive he has, ‘AT THE AGE OF THIRTY. 
There are here little 


humble tributes he paid to dead relations: there are also 
correspondences between him and friends who attempted to 
check that intemperate nature which he already displayed 
at school. On occasion he submits to the reproaches. ‘‘ The 
trouble with me in society is that I go to extremes. I have 
lifelong sworn fast friends but no ordinary boon companions 
or social acquaintances. The same principle applies to my 
words as well as to my actions. This nature of mine never 
changes, as the old proverb says, while rivers and 
mountains may do so.... I’m sure you, my Elder 
Brother, will not be offended by my bad manners, but will 
wish me to accomplish my work one day. I hope you, 
my Elder Brother, will never be tired of giving me advice, 
but be as exacting with me as the Master or Chang 
Ching-Kiang. Then I may be able to change my nature 
a little and enter the way of righteousness."” He seems 
always to have tried, It has been charged against 
him that, seeking knowledge and his country’s good, 
he once went to Moscow. But didn’t Mr. Churchill ? 

Chiang Kai-Shek’s position, at this moment (and, as I 
write, the Communists, or self-styled Communists, have 
captured Mukden, and may even capture Peking—though, 
possibly, as usual, only for the time being), is not what it 
was a few years ago. ‘' It has been so," says Mr. Hsiung, 
‘with the fortunes of China; at first a country for whom 
everybody had admiration and sympathy, and later of whom 
almost everyone was saying they had heard bad things. With 
Chiang Kai-Shek it has been very much the same. He to 
whom the great statesmen in the West used to refer as 
* that great Asiatic hero‘ has had ups and downs in inter- 
national politics. When his stock ran high, he was addressed 
as the Generalissimo, and when his usefulness to them had 
declined a little, he was Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek. And when 
Illustrations and 


* The Life of Chiang Kai-Shek.” By S. I. Hsiung. 


Maps. (Peter Davies; 15s.) 
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KAI-SHEK” : 
by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


they decided to premote the Communist 
representative in Chungking, Mr. Chou 
En-Lai, to be General Chou En-Lai, they 
also referred to him as General Chiang 
Kai-Shek.’’ That comes out of Mr. Hsiung’s 
preface. In his last pages he has this more 
immediate paragraph : “‘ Chiang Kai-Shek’s 





CHIANG KAI-SHEK THE STUDENT.:. AT THE AGE OF 


TWENTY-FIVE. 
réle in China has never varied ever since 
the Chinese Communists became a poten- 
tial political power. The worst that can be 
said of him is that he could not see eye to 
eye with the Communists. But then, 
neither could the Communists see eye to 
eye with him, or indeed, with anybody else. 
The world at large has misunderstood him. 
For atime, before the Communists attacked 
him, he could do no wrong : he was the hero 
of the age for a few years. And then 
suddenly all kinds of unbelievable lies were 
poured upon him. Everything that was not 
to the liking of his critics was attributed to 
him and condemned as his crime. Any 
mistake committed by his subordinates 
was listed against him. Although the 
head of the State is responsible for the 
general conduct of his administration, 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK THE GENERALISSIMO : 


ourtesy of the Publisher, Peter Davies. 


it is hardly fair to blame him for everything 


his followers do. 


By S. I. HSIUNG.* 





A RECENT PORTRAIT. 
itucheliong reproduced from “The Life of Chiang Kai-Shek"’ ; 
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These words are ian 
about at random : Chiang 
has done his best for a 
country of individuals for 
whom the family is the 
basic unit, who have never 
(for they can all trace 
their ancestry) known 
social snobbery, who have 
a tradition of being 
governed by the learned, 
and to whom the Western 
notion of governing by 
counting numbers of 
ignorant heads is quite 
foreign. 

Many a Western 
observer ‘must feel that 
the Chinese Revolution 
(like the Russian one) might have made for more social 
and ‘economic progress had the changes come ‘inside the 
old mould: it isn’t only in the British Empire that a 
monarchy can be an irreplaceable link between numerous 
and diverse and widespread peoples. Mr. Hsiung will 
have none of this. He. says: ‘‘ John Masefield . once 
said to a distinguished Chinese soldier: ‘Why doesn’t 
Chiang Kai-Shek make himself the Emperor of China... ?’ 
Before the Poet Laureate could finish his sentence, my 
friend exclaimed: ‘If he does, I would be the first to 
fight against him!’ And I should add that the General 
is Chiang Kai-Shek’s most -trusted and loyal supporter. 
I can only assume all lovers of China and admirers 
of Chiang Kai-Shek—and indeed John Masefield is one— 
that this represents not only the mind of the Chinese 
people, but also that of Chiang Kai-Shek himself: he 
would be the last man to think of making himself an emperor. 

For a_ country 
which has recently got 
rid of its despotic ruler, 
even the title of the Head 
of the State is important. 
Perhaps we are too good 
Confucians to disregard 
the teaching that if the 
name is not right, what- 
ever you say is wrong. 
I have, because of this, 
given a little more space 
than necessary in this 
book to Yuan Shih-Kai’s 
bid for the Dragon 
Throne. He compares 
poorly with Cesar and 
Napoleon, who also ended 
unhappily. The Chinese 
people always look for 
precedents in_ history.’ 

If they do, they 
had better examine 
them more closely. 
Napoleon came to a bad end because his vaulting 
and unscrupulous ambition had set the whole world 
against him and drained his adopted country of 
her strength. Cwsar, putting an end to a series of 
bloody civil wars like those of China, happened to be 
murdered by a clique of Whig prigs, but established a long 
dynasty-which spread a texture of law and order which 
must still be one of the bases of ‘‘ Western Union,” 
and which, at one time, prodticed ‘“‘the Peace of the 
Antonines,’’ which is one of the few Golden Ages to 
which we can still look back. The East had better 
look for precedents in its own history, and not merely 
ape the West because the West has been so successful 
in disseminating cotton-mills, cloth-caps, tail-coats and 
atom-bombs. Mr. Masefield is entitled to his view: 
which may be mine, that any sort of monarch is 
better than none, as a safeguard against the ambitions 
of energetic men. 

The book, except for inevitable lJongueurs caused by 
interminable civil strife, with traitors incessantly 
changing sides, is easily readable; gives a credible 
portrait of a loyal man struggling against adversity ; 
and is full of incidental sparkles. For instance, an 
early literary friend of Chiang Kai-Shek’s remarked : 
“It has been observed that nowadays people are 
generally very thrifty in managing their own property, 
whereas in managing public property they always find 
it decreasing.”’ I like that word ‘“ nowadays”: it 
reminds me of the sentence in Rabelais: ‘ Now 
Panurge was suffering from a disease at that time very 
common, namely, lack of money." 


s. 


HSIUNG, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
LIFE OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 


MR. I. 


Mr. Hsiung was born in 1902 at Nanchang, 
in China, and educated at Peking National 
University. While still living in-China he 
was associated with education, journalism 
and the drama. He has translated into 
Chinese a number of English authors, in- 
cluding Hardy, Shaw and Barrie. He is, 
however, best known to English readers as 
the author of the-successful play “ Lady 
Precious Stream.”” He now lives at Oxford. 





CHIANG KAI-SHEK THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 
HIS MILITARY STUDIES BEGAN IN JAPAN 


WHEN HE WAS EIGHTEEN. 


To-day, facing the secular Chinese problem of 


provincial War-Lords and brigands, he is accused, 
disappointed 
generals, of being a Dictator, and not a Democrat. 


by travelling journalists and 


Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 552, and other 


books by W. R. Calvert on page 558 of this issue. 
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MEN BEHIND THE COMMUNIST DRIVE 
IN CHINA; AND SCENES IN “RED” AREAS. 





ONCE A SZECHWAN IANDOWNER 
AND NOW A LEADING COMMUNIST : 
GENERAL CHU TEH. 


“> 





; © ibe 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE WIDESPREAD PROPAGANDA IN ‘‘ RED” CHINA! A WALL POSTER > nih SR tae a 





APPEALING TO THE PEOPLE FOR CO-OPERATION WITH THE RED ARMY. REPORTED TO HAVE FOUNDED A “ GUERILLA 

~ , ~ * ~ wre > 
A LEADER OF THE CHINESE COM- AC agg > A . CHINESE COMMUNIST LEADER 
WHO PRESIDES OVER A LARGE BORDER REGION, 


MUNIST PARTY: LIU SHAO -CH’I. 


Se Se 





+ 
TYPICAL OF THE SYSTEMATIC DESTRUCTION WROUGHT BY MOSTLY VETERANS OF THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN : VILLAGE 
4.R.P. IN NORTHERN CHINA: A TYPICAL AIR-RAID SHELTER THE COMMUNISTS IN CAPTURED TERRITORY: A DUG-UP MILITIA OR GUERILLAS WHO ARE, FOR THE MOST PART, 


IN A STREET IN ONE OF THE BIGGER TOWNS. MANY OF STRETCH OF THE PEKING-HANKOW RAILWAY. ARMED WITH A CURIOUS MIXTURE OF WEAPONS. 


THE SHELTERS ARE MORE PRIMITIVE. 





COMMUNICATIONS IN “ RED" CHINA: ONE OF THE ATROCIOUS ROADS WHICH IS BEING INTENDED TO LINK A COAL-MINE WITH AN INDUSTRIAL TOWN: PART OF A 60-MILE 
WIDENED SO THAT THE HEAVILY LADEN LORRY MAY PASS, STRETCH OF RAILWAY UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY THE COMMUNISTS. 
On November 1 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek announced the fall of Mukden, and to organise all Manchuria from the Amur River to Dairen as a base of operations in 
with it of all Manchuria, to the Communist forces. This heavy blow for the direct touch with the Russians. On November |, the Chinese Premier, Mr. Wong 
Nationalist Government may also be an important turning-point in the civil war. Wen-hao, and the Finance Minister, Dr. Wang Yun-wu, resigned because of the 
The Communists have now accomplished the first part of their programme—the total fadure of the Government's economic policy, which was aggravated by the military 
eccupation of Manchuria; it is feared that the next stage, the occupation of North disaster in Manchuria. On November 3 it was announced from Nanking that the 
China, may not be long delayed. The situation is critical, for the capture of Mukden whole Chinese Cabinet had decided to resign. The Cabinet was formed in May, 
has left Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek with only the garrison at Peking and a few after China's first constitutional election. Our photographs on this page are of 


scattered units to defend the whole of North China. The Communists are now free | personalities and scenes in Communist-controlled China. 
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ASHRIDGE HOUSE: THE PEACE OF THE PAST AND THE PURPOSE OF THE FUTURE. 


Nov. 13, 1948 

















ALMOST THE ONLY REMAINING TRACE OF THE ANCIENT COLLEGE OF .THE BONHOMMES: THE OLD BARN AND THE MONKS’ GARDEN AT ASHRIDGE HOUSE—ONCE THE HOME 
OF THE PIOUS AND THE GREAT AND NOW FULFILLING ITS HIGH MISSION AS A COLLEGE OF CITIZENSHIP. 
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FORMERLY THE GREAT DRAWING-ROOM OF ASHRIDGE HOUSE: NOW, BENEATH THE FINE PAINTED CEILING, THE SCENE OF LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS ON CITIZENSHIP, PUBLIC 
AND WORLD AFFAIRS. THE QUESTION-TIME WHICH FOLLOWS EACH LECTURE, WITH A GROUP-SPOKESMAN (RIGHT) PRESSING THE LECTURER FOR AN ANSWER. 


Ashridge Hall, whose history and functions we discuss on pages 545, 546-547, provides 
for the students of citizenship who now frequent it a background of remarkable 
natural and historic beauty and interest. It stands in some of the most mag- 
nificent parkland, with noble trees and avenues, in Hertfordshire, near Berk- 
hampstead, and is the scene of an ancient monastic college and, in the time of 
Henry VIII, a royal home. It was Henry VIII.'s laureate, John Skelton, who 
wrote “A pleasanter place than Ashridge is, hard were to finde”; and although 


little remains of that scene save the natural beauties, the ancient barn, the 
monks’ garden and the great crypt, the buildings which remain are one of the 
noblest achievements of the architect of Beckford’s Fonthill, James Wyatt, the 
pi of nineteenth-century Gothic. He died before it was completed, the work 
being finished by his son-in-law, Sir Jeremy Wyattville, well known for his 
alterations at Windsor. Our artist's drawings on this page show glimpses of both 
the medimval and the early nineteenth-century Ashridge. , 
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IN THE GREAT HALL OF ASHRIDGE: DISCUSSING THE PROBLEMS OF CITIZENSHIP. 
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THE NOBLE SETTING IN WHICH STUDY GROUPS OF STUDENTS DISCUSS IDEAS AND FORMULATE QUESTIONS. 


Ashridge House, whose history and background are described briefly elsewhere, 
became in 1929 a residential College of Citizenship through the generosity of the 
late Mr. Urban Broughton, who designed it as a memorial of his friend, Mr. Bonar 
Law, the Conservative statesman. During the war it was used as a hospital, but 
last year resumed its vital function as a study centre. Its Principal is General Sir 
Bernard Paget, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C.; under him is a corps of permanent tutors; 


| 


and visiting speakers of the highest rank and qualifications lecture from time to 
time. The courses vary in length from a week to a week-end, numbering about 
48 in this year and ranging far and wide over the fields of economics, ethics, civics 
and international affairs. A feature of the programme is the lecture, followed by the 
discussion group (which we show in action), which in turn leads to a question-time 
session with the lecturer. Other pictures appear on pages 544, 546-547. 


Daaws sy ovum Srectat Aarur, Carram Bavas ce Gaiweau. 
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“A PLEASANTER PLACE THAN ASHRIDGE IS, HARD WERE TO FINDE”: THE GREAT SOUTH FRONT OF THE 


For two hundred and fifty years Ashridge, Herts, was the scene of the College 
of the Bonhommes (Augustine monks) founded in the thirteenth century by 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall. With the Reformation, it was appropriated in 1535 
by Henry VIII. and became a Royal home for three future sovereigns, Mary, 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth. Early in the seventeenth century it was purchased 


by the first Lord Ellesmere, whose son became Earl of Bridgewater. During 
the eighteenth century the original building gradually decayed, becoming virtually 
uninhabitable during the time of the great canal-builder, the third Duke of 
Bridgewater. It was his heir, the seventh Earl, who commissioned the great 
pile shown in our Artist's drawing; and James Wyatt, the pioneer of 
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'HE COLLEGE OF CITIZENSHIP—THE CHAPEL (L.) CONNECTED WITH THE MAIN BUILDING BY AN ORANGERY. 


nineteenth-century Gothic, who was the architect. In Mr. Arthur Bryant's words not of a single house, but of a whole city, made, not for men, but for giants 


in 

ily ‘From the eastern to the western tower of this vast edifice is a thousand feet. In this century it was bought by the late Mr. Urban Hanlon Broughton and 
of Externally it presents a long line of battlemented buildings, with a forest of transferred to Trustees in 1929 as a memorial to his friend, Mr. Bonar Law, 
eat white spires and towers rising skywards, so that the startled spectator, seeing to serve in perpetuity as a residential College of Citizenship. Other drawings 
of it first loom out of the woods before him, feels himself to be in the presence, covering its use in this capacity appear on pages 544 and 545. 


gTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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RECENTLY REDISCOVERED: WILSON DRAWINGS 
FROM THE DARTMOUTH: COLLECTION. 


A” important and 
extremely inter- 
esting exhibition, 
‘* Richard Wilson and 
His Circle,” will be 
opened by the Earl 
of Dartmouth at the 
Birmingham City 
Museum and Art 
Gallery on Nov. 17, 
and will continue 
until Jan. 9, 1949. 
The works on view 
include some seventy 
of the noble land- 
scapes by Richard 
Wilson (1714-1782), 
called by Ruskin 
“the father of Eng- 
‘lish landscape paint- 
ing,” and _ include 
eleven pictures from 
the collection of Mr. 
Richard Brinsley 
Ford, a descendant 
of Benjamin Booth, 
who bought the pic- 
tures during Wilson's 
lifetime. One of the 
most interesting 
features of the ex- 
hibition will consist 
of a series of twenty- 
five drawings made 
by Wilson in Rome 
about 1753, to the 
order of the second 





‘ ROCAILLE FOUNTAIN ”’ ; 


So 


BY RICHARD WILSON (1714-1782). 
REPRODUCED, IT IS TO BE LENT FOR EXHIBITION IN BIRMINGHAM BY LORD DARTMOUTH. 








“ROCAILLE FOUNTAIN “: 








Earl of Dartmouth (1731-1801), a nobleman with whom, it will be remembered, Wilson 
made a journey to Naples, and for whom he painted some very fine landscapes. These 


drawings, which were lost sight of about the beginning of the nineteenth century, have 





(Continued on right. 





LIKE THE OTHER WILSON DRAWINGS 


WINGED DRAGON ARE THE BORGHESE ARMS. 





“THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA MEDICA.” 
IN THE BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION, DEPICTS THE SAME VIEW, BUT AT CLOSER RANGE. 
Continued.) 





PROBABLY A COMPOSITE DESIGN 
WHICH RICHARD WILSON BASED ON MOTIVES FROM BUILDINGS 
AND FOUNTAINS IN THE VILLA BORGHESE. THE EAGLE AND 


A PAINTING BY WILSON, ALSO TO BE SHOWN 








ONE OF THE DRAWINGS MADE BY WILSON FOR THE SECOND 


‘PONTE NOMENTANA”: 
LORD DARTMOUTH AND TO BE LENT FOR EXHIBITION BY THE PRESENT LORD DARTMOUTH. 





THE BATHS WERE BEGUN IN A.D. 212 BY CARACALLA, 


“CIRCUS OF CARACALLA"™: 
AND COMPLETED BY ALEXANDER SEVERUS IN 223. 


EXTENDED BY HELIOGABALUS, 
Continued | 
with white on grey wired paper. The mounts, with their lilac wash borders, were 
made by Wilson or under his directions. They are mentioned in the correspondence 
between Jenkins and Lord Dartmouth in 1754-55, and also in the Farington diary 
between 1801 and 1811. All the drawings exhibited have numbers in pencil on the 
back, ranging, with gaps, from 23 to 61, which indicates a total in the region of 68, 
which was that given by Farington, The remaining 43 have not yet been 


recently been rediscovered by the present Earl of Dartmouth at his house, Patshull, 
near Wolverhampton. Thomas Jenkins, with whom Wilson was living in 1753, acted as 
Lord Dartmouth’s agent for acquiring works of art in Rome, and probably negotiated 
the commission. The drawings are executed in black chalk and stump heightened 

(Continued below 


“MONTE PALATINO”: ONE OF THE SERIES OF DRAWINGS LOST SIGHT OF IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND ONLY RECENTLY REDISCOVERED BY LORD DARTMOUTH. 


rediscovered. The exhibition will include, in addition to the works by Richard Wilson, 
a number of pictures by those artists who influenced the development of his style. 
Among these are three paintings by Canaletto graciously lent by the King. Lectures 
on the Houses for which Wilson painted, the Exhibition and the Classical Tradition 
in Landscape Painting, are being given at the Birmingham City Art Gallery in 
December by Professor Geoffrey Webb, Mr. Douglas Cooper and Dr. Mary Woodall. 
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THE SPORT 
OF 
ICTHYOPHILES : 
GOLDFISH 
RACING IN 
THE US.A. 


EXCITEMENT AT THE WORLD’S FIRST FISH-TRACK: EAGER SPECTATORS AND AT THE STARTING-GATE: WHEN THE BARRIERS ARE RAISED 
PLAYERS WATCHING THE FINAL STAGES OF A GOLDFISH RACE IN ATLANTIC CITY. ° THE GOLDFISH ESCAPE AND ARE CHASED BY THE PLASTIC SHARKS. 





F) 


THE PLAYERS CHASE THE GOLDFISH ALONG THE TRACK, WHICH CONSISTS OF TWELVE 20-FT. TRANSPARENT PLASTIC TUBES. 


OFF TO A GOOD START: THE GOLDFISH SPEEDING AHEAD OF THE PLASTIC SHARKS, WHICH MOVE WHEN THE PLAYERS OPERATE THE REMOTE-CONTROL HANDLES. 


A new and exciting sport has already acquired an énthusiastic following in the by manipulating control levers on a counter in front of the machine (see top-left 
United States, where the world’s first fish-track was recently opened at Hamid's photograph) they make the sharks chase the goldfish through the tubes. The 
Million Dollar Pier, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The track consists of twelve 20-ft. | fish take from 15 seconds to 2 minutes to swim the length of the tube, depending 
plastic tubes, which are transparent and filled with water. Each tube contains on how scared they are. The first goldfish to reach the finishing-line operates an 
a live goldfish and a mechanical, plastic shark. The players act as jockeys; | electric eye, which flashes his number on the scoreboard. 
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LE PLANT OF THE HEMLOCK FAMILY—A CUSHION OF AZORELLA IN THE HIGH DESERT OF PERU: ; ; - , P 4 


LIGHT SPECKS ARE FLOWERS, THE DARK PATCHES OTHER PLANTS ROOTED IN AZORELLA’S SURFACF. es 


Ime CACTUS AS ALPINE CUSHION PLANT: THE WOOLLY SURFACE OF OPUNTIA FLOCCOSA 
1HME PERUVIAN ANDES, WITH SHARP SPINES AND A FEW FLOWERS PIERCING THE SNOW-WHITE 


FLUFF WHICH COVERS THE ENTIRE MASS OF THE MOUND-SHAPED PLANT. 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE AZORELLA YARETA SHOWN ON THE LEFT: THE 
FLOWERS (ABOUT b IN. DIAM.) ARE GREENISH-WHITE, THE. ROSETTES THE 
TERMINAL LEAVES OF THE COMPACTED BRANCHES OF THE SINGLE SHRUB. 


ANOTHER PERUVIAN ALPINE CACTUS: OPUNTIA LAGOPUS (SEE OPPOSITE PAGE)—A 
CLOSE-UP TO SHOW THE WHITE FELTED SURFACE AND A FEW FLOWERS, WITH 
A PENCIL FOR SCALE, LAID AMONG THE SPINES. 


CUSHION PLANTS OF THE HIGH ANDES: ALPINE “PRICKLY PEARS’’ AND AZORELLAS LIKE LICHENED BOULDERS. 


The lengths to which plants will go in the battle for survival in adverse conditions 
always form a fascinating subject; and the device of developing a compacted cushion, 
in which what is virtually a small shrub forms a flat or humped carpet, with the 
growing points of each branch as the only visible part of the plant, is one of the 
most interesting. This habit, which is cesigned to resist drought or cold or wind, 
or all in combination, is familiar in most continents, from the Androsaces of Europe 
and the Dionysias of Asia Minor to the Raoulias of Australia and New Zealand. 


We here reproduce a number of photographs, taken in the high Andean deserts of 
Peru by Mr. Henricks Hodge, of the typical cushion plants of that area. The chief 
of these is yareta, the local name for several Azorella species which grow in great 
quantities at 14,000 ft. or above in exposed areas of the Andes known as puna. 
This Azorella which, surprisingly, is an Umbellifer, and so a relation of the hemlock, 
grows on rocky levels and a single plant will make a hard platter of grey-green, 
sometimes as much as 12 ft. in diameter and occasionally humped to a height 

(Contemued opposite. 
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PLANTS LIKE BOULDERS IN THE HIGH CORDILLERA BLANCA OF PERU: A GROUP OF THE GREAT CUSHION-LIKE PLANTS OF AZORELLA, WHICH FORM THE TYPICAL VEGETATION 
OF THE PUNA, OR HIGH DESERT, EAST OF AREQUIPA. THE TUSSOCKS ARE RICH IN RESIN-AND ARE CUT BY LOCAL HERDSMEN, DRIED, AND USED AS FUEL. 


WHERE THE PRICKLY PEAR BECOMES AN ALPINE CUSHION PLANT: A HUMMOCK-FORMING CACTUS (OPUNTIA LACOPUS) GROWING IN ASSOCIATION WITH TUFTED PERENNIAL 
GRASSES ON THE HIGH PAMPAS OF CRUCERO, NEARLY 13,000 FT. ABOVE SEA-LEVEL IN THE PERUVIAN ANDES. A CLOSE-UP APPEARS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


ALPINE PLANTS OF THE PERUVIAN CORDILLERAS: “VEGETABLE ROCKS" OF THE 14,000-FT. CONTOUR. 
Continued.) 


of 3 ft. It looks like a lichened boulder and its exterior is entirely composed puna, of a somewhat similar habit. These are cacti, principally Opuntia floccosa 
of the rosettes formed by the growing leaves at the ends of the innumerable and Opuntia lagopus Both form humped mats, the characteristic ‘ prickly- 
branches. Cut through, the plant resembles a giant cauliflower. The whole plant pear’ growth being compacted into a dense and complex mass and the surface 
is very resinous and this gives it a commercial value as, when dried, it forms an being a thick coating of white hair, fluffy in floccosa, felted in lagopus. The 
excellent fuel, giving tremendous heat with little smoke. The herdsmen of the specific name of the latter means “like a hare,"’ and it is possible to suppose 
puna collect it annually and great stacks of the plant can be seen at railway that an early discoverer mistook a small hummock for a crouching mountain hare 
sidings and mines. The Sierra Indians use the resins medicinally and the ashes The hummocks are strong enough to carry a man's weight. (The material here 
as fertiliser. There are several other remarkable cushion plants of the Peruvian used is principally drawn from Mr. Hodge's article in “ Natural History.”’) 
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BARNACLES, AND THE GOOSE-BARNACLE MYTH. 

4 ye ancient myth that geese are bred from barnacles is a strange example of human 

credulity which seems to have had its origin in Northern Europe about the eleventh 
century. The suggestion by Houssay that certain Cretan paintings represent the origin 
of geese from barnacles is without foundation. The myth is not merely copied from one 
author by another, as so many scientific fallacies were, for Gerarde, in his Herbal, avers 
that he himself had handled the goose-bearing shells, and could vouch for their containing 
birds. It is, however, strange that a description of barnacles thrown up on the coast of 
Scotland, each of which contained a tiny goose complete in every detail, should have been 
published by the Royal Society as late as 1648. No doubt the myth, once started, was 
seized upon with alacrity by those who wished to lighten 
the austerity of fast-days, for the Church ruled that fowl 
so bred must be fish. Such myths die hard, and when I 
was a boy a fisherman of Skye assured me that black 
guillemots were bred from barnacles, a version of the 
story which I have not seen in print. 

The goose-barnacle (Lepas anatifera) is not a native of 
our own seas, though it often drifts ashore on far-travelled 
logs, or is carried on ships, for it is abundant in all warmer 
seas, attaching itself to any floating body. So thickly may 
they settle that they even grow upon each other, sometimes 
four or five on one. Those shown in the figure are relatively 
small, since the stalks may be a foot long. 

Owing to their hard shells, barnacles were for a long time 
regarded as mollusca ; indeed, even Cuvier, who studied their 
anatomy, did not recognise them as crustacea. It was that 
astute Irishman Vaughan Thompson who established their true relationship in 1830. 
Thompson was the first to use a muslin tow-net in the sea, and on May 1, 1826, he caught 
in his net some minute larv# which he kept alive. During the night of May 8, two of 
these larvz moulted and changed into acorn barnacles 
(Balanus), attached to the bottom of the vessel; so 
that it was proved beyond doubt that barnacles have . 
a free-swimming larva much like that of many other 
crustacea, and their crustacean nature could no longer 
be doubted. The first larva, or nauplius, of the goose- 
barnacle is a very remarkable creature, with three pairs 
of swimming-legs with long setz and an enormous 
posterior spine. The body is covered with a shield 
which has a stout spine in the middle, and this spine may 
in some species be as long as the body spine, and gives 
the larva some resemblance to the zoea larva of crabs. 

All barnacle (or Cirripede) larve are of the same 
general type. The nauplius moults into a bivalved 
larva with six pairs of swimming-limbs and two pairs 
of antennz, one of which is provided with suckers. It 
was this kind of larva which Thompson first saw, and 
it has been called the ‘‘ cypris " larva from its resem- 
blance to an adult Ostracod, of which Cypris is a 
common representative. The cypris larva attaches 
itself by means of the antennal suckers and then 
secretes a cement which makes a permanent fastening. 

The barnacle which develops from it is therefore an 
animal standing on its head and using its legs to 
collect food instead of for locomotion. 

The acorn barnacle, which covers the rocks between 
tide-marks, is built upon the same plan as the goose- 
barnacle but without a stalk, and with a solid wall of 
calcareous plates to protect it from the pounding of the 
waves. The opening of the shell is closed by valves so 
tightly that it can survive exposure to the sun at low 








tide. In an aquarium these valves can be seen toopen, 4 FLOATING BOTTLE PICKED UP AT BERMUDA, WITH A PIECE OF SHOE-LEATHER HANGING : st ; , . 7 
FROM ITS MOUTH TO WHICH BARNACLES AND SARGASSUM WEED HAVE ATTACHED  trinaire ; Philip and Auriol, their children; Whitney, 


j i i THEMSELVES : THE GOOSE-BARNACLE IS NOT A NATIVE OF OUR OWN SEAS, BUT IT OFTEN . : s . “ft 
water and then drawn in again, bearing to the mouth eureie sauces cu aan 6, OF 98 CARRIED ON SNPS, FOR Ff 08 ABUNDANT antithesis of Max, the kind, conventional anti-Red 


IN ALL THE WARMER SEAS, ATTACHING ITSELF TO ANY FLOATING BODY. 


and the six pairs of branched legs are spread out in the 


minute algw and other food caught in the filter net 
of the stiff hairs on the legs. The rhythmical 
motion of these grasping legs of a number of 
barnacles is a very beautiful sight. 

There are many different kinds of barnacles, 
stalked or sessile, obviously built upon the same 
plan and recognisable as Cirripedes ; but there 
are also some that depart so far from this plan 
that their relationship could not possibly be 
discovered by examination of the adults. One 
of these is the common parasite Sacculina carcini, 
which appears as a large, yellowish bag under the 
tail of the shore-crab (Carcinus). Its life history 
is very strange. The eggs hatch out as normal 
nauplii which moult into a cypris stage like that 
of other Cirripedes ; but this larva settles down 
on a crab at the base of one of the hairs on its 
shell. It pierces a way into the hollow of the 
hair and through this hole the cells of the body 
flow into the body of the crab. At this stage 
there is no organisation whatever, merely a mass 
of undifferentiated cells. Inside the crab the 
mass of cells grows and sends out roots all over 
the crab’s body. Finally, growth is concentrated 
under the crab’s abdomen and the maturing 
Sacculina bursts its way out and grows into the 
large yellow bag in which the eggs are produced, 
but which has no intestine or other organs. The 
most strange thing about it all is the breaking- 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

HIS week we have a mixed batch, headed by a sure favourite : ‘“‘ Shannon’s Way,” by 
A. J. Cronin (Gollancz; ros. 6d.). It picks up Robert Shannon of “The Green 
Years” as a research assistant at the Scottish university of Winton, and almost to the 
bitter end it is a story of failure—not only failure, but frustration in every key. Robert, 
the penniless devotee of science, wearing his old uniform (we are in 1919) because he can’t 
afford a suit, and struggling towards his goal in the teeth of circumstance, has certainly 
a chip on his shoulder. He flares up, he distrusts, he invites hostility. But also, fate is 
ruthlessly and sportively hard on him. Every time it pours him a little happiness, we 
know the cup is to be dashed from his lips. In fact, the sickening return of disaster becomes 

almost monotonous, 
The first trouble is Professor Usher. Robert has his own 
work, on a new disease-germ: to him enthralling, and 


potentially of great value. But his chief is not interested. 
What he wants is to use Robert's brains and take the credit ; 
ae and, finally, he bans all private research. The young man 


———" walks out, of course. Then comes the long and bitter hunt 


for another job ; then Dalnair Cottage Hospital,-and a fresh 

catastrophe. Robert is far from wholly to blame ; he lost 

a: waite teins enteneni his temper—but the provocation was cruel. Then an interval 

HAVING THREE PAIRS or swim. 0f lonely work and great strides, while he supports life by 

MING-LEGS WITH LONG set@, AND toiling as assistant in a slum practice. And at last— 

ae ian ae Eastershaws. It is a very nice place : calm, orderly, idyllic. 

GOOSE-BARNACLE, Lepas anatifera, it has an excellent laboratory. But this charming spot 

FROM BERMUDA. exudes a horror seeping into his very blood ; an asylum is 
exactly where, just then, he ought not to be. 

For he is also carrying a burden of tortured love. It was Jean Law who began it. 
She was one of his students, and his neighbour in the boarding-house—and he would never 
have given her a thought. In fact, she annoyed him ; she was so naive, innocent, persistent. 
He did not guess—nor did the innocent Jean—the state 
of her heart; and he used to work off an obscure 
irritation by romancing about his origin. Jean, a 
baker’s daughter, was impressed—and then undeceived: 
and from the wounded pride and anger which she could 
not keep up, a new tenderness arose. Now they love 
each other passionately. But it won’t do; Jean and 
all her people are rigid sectaries, while Robert is a 
Catholic, a devotee of the Scarlet Woman. Poor Jean 
has torn herself away, too late for her peace of mind: 
leaving Robert to the torments of love and guilt. 

Dr. Cronin, having piled on anguish till the last gasp, 
contrives a happy ending. This, in fact, is a “‘ made- 
up”’ story ; but it is made up with extreme skill, and 
with a great deal of reality intertwined. The Scottish 
atmosphere has a restrained rightness, and Jean is 
the most touching of ingénues. 

‘‘ Message from a Stranger,’’ by Marya Mannes 
(Hamish Hamilton ; gs.), has the peculiarity that its 
narrator is dead. She is, or was, Olivia Baird, an 
American poet: a woman of many lovers and great 
emotional experience. Now she has died, quite young, 
and finds herself in a molecular void, from which, 
however, she is called back—often to begin with, then 
more occasionally—by the thoughts of the living. At 
these times she can see all that is going on ; she can read 
the heart, and even subtly change or strengthen it. 

Sometimes the “ return "’ is to a near-stranger, with 
whom she never dreamed of a bond ; for Olivia’s Warmth 
of personality has meant a great deal to some she hardly 
knew. But the chief figures are, of course, her nearest : 
Max, her first husband, the intractable Jewish doc- 


whom she married for stability; and Brian, her 
publisher, and in a sense her one love. It is to 
Brian she is closest now ; they can even talk, in 
his mind, and he is almost certain of her real 
presence. So, at critical moments, are her 
children. Philip a young idealist, is torn between 
Right and Left, and the dead Olivia helps to teach 
him the middle way ; then she leaves him in the 
hands of young Micaela, contentedly. In life she 
feared her daughter’s worldliness, and tried to 
repress it, and they did not get on; but now 
they find each other. And when Auriol is 
tempted, very sorely, to deny her half- Jewish 
blood, it is Olivia who steels her. Whitney is 
not long in taking a conventional wife; and 
even Brian turns at last to another woman. And 
then Olivia fades away—into their love, into 
the very being of her children, into all that is 
good and beautiful. 

The other-worldly side is not a success, 
because it adds nothing, and as a source of 
fiction is too improbable. But on the hither 
side, there is unusual intelligence and maturity 
of outlook ; and the story has grip. 

“Tell Your Sons," by Willa Gibbs 
(Cassell ; 12s. 6d.), is a big, American and ultra- 
romantic tale of the great Napoleon. The point 
of view is chiefly that of Paul d’Aunay, who was 
at school with him at Brienne. Paul had a diffi- 
cult youth, and was long withheld from action 








down of the tissues into a mass of simple cells, 


“$0 THICKLY MAY THEY SETTLE THAT THEY EVEN GROW UPON RACH OTHER, SOMETIMES FOUR OR against his will; so the horrible realities of war 


and then the reconstitution of a y which, FIVE ON ONE": A DRAWING DEPICTING A GROUP OF GOOSE-BARNACLES ON A FLOATING PIECE OF WOOD. come too late, and he seeks refuge in mi il ess. 


though without mouth, intestine or legs, has an 
effective reproductive organ. A more or less 
similar breaking-down of tissues and rebuilding P 
of organs takes place within the pupa of some insects. How such a life history could be 
evolved is a problem with which those with a lively imagination may engage themselves. 
To return to the myth, in which are associated the barnacle and the goose, this is per- 
petuated in the common names of the Bernicle or Brant Goose, the species of which are 
distinguished by a general dark, sooty colour, with greater or lesser patches of pure white. 
The similarity of this colour scheme with that of the barnacle needs no stressing. Doubt- 
less, too, the association was reinforced not only by the truly marine character of the bird, 
but also by a mystery concerning its breeding, for, although it is now known to breed in 
Greenland, Iceland, Spitzbergen and Northern Siberia, this knowledge is of comparatively 
recent date. It is not without interest to quote, in conclusion, from Newton's Dictionary of 
Birds, published in 1893: “ The old fable of Bernacle-Geese being produced from the Bernacles 
(Lepadida) that grow on timber exposed to salt-water, is not more absurd than many that 
in darker ages had a great hold of the popular mind. They forget that there are still 
adherents to the doctrine of spontaneous generation, which seems to be hardly less extrava- 
gant than the notion of birds growing from * worms,’ as they were then called. The mistake 
of our forefathers is, of course, evident, but that is no reason for deriding their innocent 
ignorance as some writers are fond of doing.” Ropert. Guaranty, D.Sc. 


THE BARNACLE USES ITS LEGS TO COLLECT FOOD INSTEAD OF FOR LOCOMOTION. 
(Reproduced about Natural Size.) 





Only the First Consul can restore him—by des- 
troying his ideals and conscience, and becoming 
God to him. So it always is, with soldiers, women, all Europe ; Napoleon is the antichrist. 
and knows it himself. Ruthlessly, clearsightedly, for the highest ends, he forces the soul. 
There is abundance of romantic action to support this main theme, and in its class the story 
ranks high. But, first of all, one can't believe Napoleon was quite like that ; and also there is 
much too high a spice of antichrist-worship. The moral is blameless, the emotion rather illicit. 
“ Part for a Poisoner "' (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) is, I think, a livelier E. R. C. Lorac than we have 
had for some time. The trouble with sound English practitioners of the whodunit is the 
way they tend to go increasingly flat on the human side, and Mr. Lorac has not always 
escaped this trend. But the poisoning of old James Marchment is a real problem, not just 
a conundrum on paper. Old James was an invalid, and almost everyone stands to gain, 
for he was going to marry his nurse. So the two nephews who have expectations and 
pressing needs ; Matthew, the improvident brother, who was down for a legacy ; Mrs. Tran- 
some, the faithful housekeeper, who had been promised the house—all had a strong motive 
for removing him. Indeed, the nurse herself may have had a motive, for she has certainly 
a past—and it seems to have been coming out. These people at The Hollies are not mere 
names, they excite a genuine curiosity. And the truth, of course unearthed by Chief 
Inspector Macdonald, is a surprise. K. Joun. 
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THE FIRST PILOTED AIRCRAFT TO FLY BY RAMJET POWER ALONE. 





| XSL (SIMPLE PROPULSIVE DUCT) | 











COMBUSTION 
WE u 








WED DOWN BY SHAPE 
DIFEUSER THEREBY WCREASING 
PRESSURE 





THE SIMPLEST FORM OF PRIME MOVER IN EXISTENCE: A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF AN ATHODYD (AERO-THERMO-DYNAMIC-DUCT), OR RAMJET, CONSISTING SIMPLY OF A TUBE 


IN WHICH THE DYNAMIC PRESSURE OF THE AIR AT THE INTAKE IS SO GREAT THAT A COMPRESSOR IS SUPERFLUOUS. [Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis. 


(CENTRE AND LOWER PHOTOGRAPHS.) TWO VIEWS OF A LOCKHEED SHOOTING STAR, WITH RAMJET ENGINES MOUNTED ON THE WING-TIPS, FLYING BY RAMJET POWER ALONE AFTER 
THE TURBO-JET ALLISON ENGINE MOUNTED IN THE FUSELAGE HAD BEEN TURNED OFF. 


high speed of the aircraft. The experiments were conducted for the U.S. Air Force 
mounted on the wing-tips of a Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star has been in progress for by Lockheed flight test staff to develop and improve the ramjet propulsion units 
nearly a year. The first flight with ramjets was made on November 21, 1947, at rather than to increase the speed or performance of the 600-m.p.h. Shooting Star, 
Van Nuys, California, by Anthony Levier, Lockheed’s chief engineering test pilot. which is the standard jet fighter of the US.AF. The ramijets are ignited while the 
The F-80 is, therefore, the first man-carrying aircraft to fly by ramjet alone. This aircraft is flying on its standard Allison turbo-jet engine at speeds over 250 m.p.h 
was accomplished during the tests by shutting off the aircraft's jet engine in the Flames sometimes shoot 30 or 40 ft. behind the ramjets when they are ignited 
fuselage while the wing-tip ramjets provided the power required. Ramijets have been Then they trail about half that distance behind the wing-tips and finally almost 
called “ flying stovepipes."" They are tubes of stainless steel, aluminium and mag entirely disappear as speed is increased. The aircraft has made nearly 100 flights 
nesium containing a grid where liquid fuel is burned with air compressed by the to determine air and fuel flow, thrust and drag of the ramjet power plants 


The United States Air Force has recently announced that testing of ramjet engines 
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SCIENTIFIC MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


NAMED AFTER THE LATE GENERAL GEORGE S. PATTON: THE NEW U.S. ARMY M-46 
TANK, WHICH HAS PROVED ITS EXCELLENCE IN RECENT TESTS. 

The new United States Army M-46 tank, General Patton, has proved its reliability and 

manceuvrability. Special conditioning in the tank makes it operable at a temperature of minus 
TRAVELLERS ON FRENCH TRAINS WILL SOON ENJOY ADDITIONAL COMFORT AND ABSENCE OF 65 degrees Fahrenheit. It can attain a speed of 30 m.p.h., and it carries a 90-mm. gun firing high- 
NOISE, FOR THREE EXPRESSES ON THE PARIS-STRASBOURG LINE HAVE BEEN FITTED WITH velocity, armour-piercing shells. 

ei girl civilian employee is demon- 

WHEELS CIRCLED BY strating the ease with which it 
PNEUMATIC RUBBER ‘“‘ TYRES.” can be controlled, 


A CAMERA SMALLER THAN A POCKET WATCH, TO BE 
SHOWING ITS ALMOST COMPLETE CONDITION: THE FOSSILISED WORN ON THE WRIST. 
; aden eae , ’ — - MIOCENE APE SKULL (SPECIES PROCONSUL) FOUND BY MRS. LEAKEY. It is reported from Germany that Dr. I. Steinbeck has invented 
THE REFENCING OF LONDON’S ROYAL PARKS: YEW HEDGES Air . - , 
na ‘ ” In our issue of November 6 we gave a photograph of Mrs. Leakey with a miniature camera, so small that it can be worn like a wrist- 
BACKING A NEW FENCE IN BIRDCAGE WALK. the skull of a Miocene ape which she found in Kenya. The illustration watch. It weighs just over 1% oz., and has an F.2'5 lens. 
The refencing of London's Royal Parks, rendered necessary by the above shows how the fragments of this fossilised skull (whose age is at It is stated that an ordinary Leica film will give 480 pictures, 
destructive actions of a section of the public, is proceeding steadily. least 20,000,000 years) have been fitted together like a jigsaw puzzle. if used in this camera, which is shown beside a pocket watch. 
A yew hedge, backed by a new chain-link fence, now divides Birdcage « Dr. Leakey believes that its 
Walk from St. James’s Park. Quickthorn is being used in Regent's near-human features will 
Park, and holly on the Piccadilly boundary of Green Park. surprise the scientific world. 


RALN FROM FIRE : A PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATING REMARKABLE EXPERIMENTS BY A WEATHER 
“> ” 
SCIENTIST IN THE UNITED STATES. THE PALL OF “ sMOG OVER DONORA, PENN., U.S.A.! A MIXTURE OF ACID FUMES, SMOKE 
AND FOG WHICH CAUSED THE DEATH OF EIGHTEEN OLD PEOPLE AND MUCH ILLNESS. 


A weather scientist of the General Electric Company (U.S.A.) Research Laboratory claims that 

fire may be used as an agent to produce rain. In laboratory tests he has found that fiercely “ Smog," a mixture of acid fumes, smoke and fog, was widespread in Western Pennsylvania, 
burning charcoal impregnated with a silver iodide solution emits sparks, each of which produces U.S.A., at the end of October. In Donora, a steel-making town, the deaths of eighteen elderly 
jodide particles. In the sky the particles serve as nuclei upon which super-cooled water-droplets people (asthmatic Sr suffering from heart disease) were attributed to it, and others were 
in a cloud crystallise into snow, which under certain atmospheric conditions may turn to rain admitted to hospital for treatment. Some industrial plants were closed down in consequence. 
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DR. WALTER CAMPBELL SMITH. } 
Appointed Deputy Chief Scientific Officer in \ 
he British "Museum (Natural History). In \ 
conjunction with his new duties he will con- \ 
tinue as Keeper of Minerals, a post he has held 
since 1937. H® joined the Museum staff in 
1910. Has contributed to The Illustrated 
London News feature, ‘“‘ The World of Science,”’ 
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DR. M. BURTON. \ 
Appointed Senior Prin- \ 
cipal Scientific Officer \ 

\ (Deputy Keeper) in the 
Department of Zoo-.| 
logy, British Museum. 
Joined the Museum 

\ staff in 1926 and took 
his doctorate of Science 
in 1936. In March 1946 

) he assumed the editor- 
ship of ‘‘ The World of \ 
Science’”’ feature in } 
The Illustrated London \ 
News and has been a 

regular contributor. | 


DAVID WESTERN WEARING 
MEDAL. 


DECORATED BY THE KING: 
HIS ALBERT 


\ On Kovguber 2 eleven-year-old David Western, of Acton, went to 


Buckingham Palace, where he was invested by the King with the } 

Albert Medal. In February, David, who is a Boy Scout, made 

) gallant efforts to rescue some boys from a frozen lake in Osterley 
Park and spent some time in the icy water. 
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MR. W. H. WILD, RECIPIENT OF A CARNEGIE AWARD, 
AND THOMAS THORP (L.), WHOSE LIFE HE SAVED. 


William Henry Wild, an untgreene motor-man of Rotherhithe, 

risked electrocution to save t-year-old Thomas Thorp from death 

on the live rail last Augus te > November 3 he was presented with 

a Carnegie Roll of Heroes ae Cortihente and is seen, in our photograph, 
showing it to Thomas Thorp. 
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THE FIRST CRUISER SQUADRON : 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


Waencaneenengan anny: SOO 


. REA -ADMIRAL EARL MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA TAKES UP HIS POST AS FLAG OFFICER COMMANDING } burgh. 
HE IS SHOWN (R.) ARRIVING ON BOARD NEWCASTLE. 

Di cee Earl Mountbatten of Burma, who was the last Viceroy and the first Governor-General of India, 
\ has now taken up his ue of Flag Officer Commanding the First Gruiser Squadron. 


him arriving on board H . 
Ie dhe in Newcastle ease core and on - following panei Lord hanes nolsted hea 


M.S. Newcastle at Malta on October 27. Rear-Admiral R. V. 


AAbannnnnunnnia’ 0 


THE DEATH OF THE FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON 
PASSENGER TRANSPORT BOARD: LORD ASHFIELD. 


Lord Ashfield died on November 4, aged seventy-three. He was chairman 

of the London Passenger Transport Board from 1933 until last year, when 

he resigned to become a member of the Transport Commission. As Sir 

Albert Stanley he was President of the Board of Trade, 1916-19. He was 

Conservative M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne, 1916-20. Lord Ashfield will 
be long remembered as the reorganiser of London Transport. 
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Our photograph shows 
Symons-Taylor struck 





MR. T. S. ELIOT. 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for 
literature. He has long been in 
the forefront of English letters as 
a poet, dramatist, essayist and 
critic. An American by birth, he 
became a British subject in 1927. 
He was awarded the O.M. in the 

Now Voor Honours. ‘ 
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DR. PAUL MULLER. 
| Awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine. Dr. Miller, who is 
Swiss, discovered the effects of 
D.D.T. as an insecticide. He was 
in chai fo ——- _ 
tory —— cay 
company in +1 * when 
his important Gatovery in 1999, 
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PROF. P. M. S. BLACKETT. 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for 
physics as.an acknowledgment 
of his development of the Wilson 
cloud-chamber method of tracing 
the tracks of swift atomic particles 
and of - discoveries in nuclear 
pores. Is Langworthy Professor 
of Physics Li "Manchester Univ. 
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“PROP. ARNE TISELIUS. 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for 
chemistry in recognition of his 
electro-foretic and absorption 
analytical work, and especially 
his discoveries on the nature of 
serum proteins. Prof. Tiselius 
holds a special status in Upsala 

University, Sweden. 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE 
IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. ALASTAIR SIM. 

Elected to the office of Rector of Edinburgh 
University on November 2. well-known 
Stage and screen actor, he was at one time a 
lecturer in phonetics at New College, Edin- 

The polling figures were: Mr. Sim, 

2078; Mr. Harold Macmillan, M.P., 802. Mr. 

Sim is appearing in a revival of The Anatomist. 
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DR. JOHN LOWE. 
Installed, on Novem- 
ber 2, as Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford for the 
resent academic year. 
is nomination was 
occasioned by the death 
of Dr. W. T. S. Stally- 
brass. He was formerly 
Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and 
Dean of the Faculty of 
Divinity at Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto. He has 
been Dean of Christ 
Church since 19 
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MENZIES, LEADER 
IN AUSTRALIA 


ARRIVING IN BRITAIN MR. R. ° 
OF THE FEDERAL OPPOSITION PARTY 


Mr. R. G. Menzies recently arrived in this country from the 

United States. He is expected to stay in London until the end 

of November. He is reacquainting himself with life and affairs 

in Britain before returning to Australia, where he will lead the 
Liberal runy in next , years General Election 





ESIDENT RHEE AND GENERAL MACARTHUR IN TOKYO, ' 
A VISIT CURTAILED BY THE KOREAN RISING. 


President Rhee, first President of Korea, returned on October 20 

4 from his visit to General MacArthur in Tokyo to preside at,an emer- 

‘ seasion of the South Korean Cabinet.to consider steps to 

suppress the Communist rising on the southern coast. By October 25 
it was o reported that the | main vesietance had been broken. j 
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DRAWINGS BY THE SUDANESE ARTISTS 


During the winter of 1947-48 the Gordon Memorial College of Khartoum sent an expedition 
to the Second Cataract of the Nile, south of Wadi Halfa. The work was undertaken by 
Mr. Oliver H. Myers, assisted by his wife and M. Vahram Manavian, a photographer-artist 
who had worked with him on the Robert Mond expedition to Armant. The expedition was 


completed by three skilled workers from Quft and szighteen local children. Mr. Myers writes: 
[Continued below. 








FIG. I.  NEO- } 

LITHIC ROCK- DRAWINGS } 

OF SNAKES FROM SITE 
XVIII, AT ABKA, 


| (ABOVE.) 


weed UVES OUNETOUULAGSUEONAENGE FENETIG UREUTTUEHOENECEUDONGRSURORUNUUERUDUCUNUNNNORSTRFDEDEDTT')()UNNNNUDURONENCRWRREUURMROND |GQURED I TTOUOQRRERA UTE T MUON UL OOEVOQe NORD ERNE 
{ FIG. 3. THE ‘‘ ARMLESS VENUS” OF ABKA, WITH FAINT 
| FEMALE AND ANTELOPE “FIGURES TO LEFT: DATING FROM 
\ BETWEEN PREDYNASTIC AND THE OLD KINGDOM OF EGYPT. 
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HE task undertaken by the expedition was that of try- 
ing to fix exactly the date of rock-drawings by statistical 
correlation of the drawings with their associated pottery 
and stone implements, and it was hoped thus to forge 
another link between the Nile Valley and the Sahara to 
join that established at Armant and in Libya by the Mond 
Expedition of 1937-38. The first site investigated was a 
small Pharaonic one on the desert-edge at Wadi Halfa, 
[Continued on right. 
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ennenreneanelmnietet 
FIG. 4. 
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FROM THE SAME SITE AS FIG. 3: FOUR DOGS HUNTING GAZELLE. ALSO 
TRICHES AND (TO LEFT OF LOWEST DOG) A HARE, A VERY RARE SUBJECT. 
! 
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Continued.) 
reconnaissance trip to the Second Cataract. Although the Nubians denied knowledge 


of any other sites in the neighbourhood, within three days ten had been found, and 
before the end of the season over forty were recorded in an area less than 25 km 
square; moreover, it is highly unlikely that this exhausts the list. It ts probable 
that nowhere in the world is there such a quantity and variety of rock-drawings in so 
confined an area, though there were unfortunately no paintings and none of the very 
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FROM THE SAME SITE AS FIG. 1: (BELOW) 
A HUMAN FIGURE, PERHAPS MASKED AND HOLDING 
THE HAND OF ANOTHER FIGURE. 


\ 
." 
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YEARS AGO. 
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OF SEVEN THOUSAND 
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i (ABOVE.) FIG. 2. THE OLDEST OF THE ABKA ROCK-DRAWINGS, GEOMETRIC AND 
WASHED SMOOTH IN sty 
PREVIOUS AGES BY THE 
NILE, WHICH IS NOW 
I2 METRES BELOW THIS 
LEVEL. 
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FIG. 5. THE SELF-PORTRAITS OF NEOLITHIC MEN: 
THESE FULL-FACE NAKED FIGURES ARE TYPICAL OF THE 
PERIOD IN NUBIA. THE LARGER IS 2 FT. 6 INS. HIGH. 
Continued .| 
where clay for pot-making was quarried in the Middle 
Kingdom of Egypt. There were a few earlier drawings 
here and some British troops had left graffiti in 1921. 
From here the work was moved to Abka, 20 km. to the 


south, where two small sites had been noted on a 
(Continued below. 
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FROM THE SAME SITE AS FIGS. 3 AND 6: A MAN AND HIS DOG HUNTING A SCIMITAR 
ORYX, OF WHICH THE HIND-QUARTERS ARE UNFORTUNATELY PARTLY BROKEN AWAY. 


finest examples of the rock-drawer's art. The drawings range in date from Early 
Neolithic, or perhaps even a little earlier, down to modern times, decreasing in 
quality and interest after the New Kingdom of Egypt. The petroglyphs are all 
hammered on the dioritic rocks of the Second Cataract and the best sites are in large 
multiple pot-holes cut by the Nile during its fall of 13:5 m. from Neolithic times 
to the present day. As the flood subsided each year these pot-holes formed natural 

(Continued oppostte 
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NEOLITHIC ROCK-DRAWINGS FROM THE POT-HOLES OF THE NILE. 
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FIG.9. FROM THE SAME SITE AS FIG. 3: A WOMAN RIDING AN ANTELOPE 

(PERHAPS HARTEBEEST). THE SCALE, AS IN ALL THESE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1S A METRE ROD, MARKED IN DECIMETRES 


FIG. 8. ONE OF THE MOST CROWDED AND LIVELY OF THE ROCK- 
DRAWINGS OF ABKA AND THE LAST TO BE DISCOVERED: INCLUDING 
OSTRICHES, CATTLE, AWOMAN AND A HUNTER. PROBABLY PREDYNASTIC. 
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f FIG. 10. IN THE SITE OF 
{ FIG. 13: SHOWING PIECES 

\ OF ROCK REPLACED AFTER 
7000 YEARS (SEE TEXT). 


\ 
Cc settemalt) 

Neolithic industry is related 
on the one hand to the 
Fayyum “A" found by 
Miss Caton-Thompson and 
with the Smithfield “ A”’ of 
the Transvaal. The more 
detailed. dating of the later 
levels and sites must await 
both the results of the report 
on the stone industries and 
a detailed study of the pot- 
tery. An essential feature 
of establishing the chrono- 
logy was necessarily the 
tracing of the Nile levels 
throughout history. Fortu- 
nately, as a starting-point 
the High Nile of the Neo- 
lithic period was satisfac- 
torily fixed by the fact that 
a settlement extended across 
the High Nile level of that 
date, part of the material 
being washed and rolled and 
part untouched by the Nile. 
Moreover, the site continued 
into use in the Badarian 
period of Egypt, and at 
that time the Nile was seen 
to have fallen considerably. 
The final details of the levels 
can not be established till 
the evidence from the 
material finds has been 
completed, but an interest- 
ing fact which was dis- 
covered was that during the 
Roman and Christian 
periods t} 


make new fields. 


} 
\ 
level was artificially raised by the cultivators, who built boulder dams across 
those beds of the Nile which dried at Low Nile so as to collect silt during the flood to 
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traps where Neolithic 
man could spear the 
fish without diffi- 
culty, and he soon 
learned that by 
making walls of 
boulders he could 
improve on those 
provided by nature. 
The climate was then 
wetter, and at other 
times of the year the 
tribes could range 
over the desert, 
hunting the elephants, 
giraffes and many 
kinds of game which 
they have recorded 
so plentifully. The 
pot-holes not only 
provided traps for 
fish but later pre- 
vented the erosion of 
all but the highest 
levels of man's de- 
posits so that normal 
stratigraphy provides 
satisfactory evidence 
for dating. The 
earliest drawings 
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THE MAIN WALL OF SITE IX. 


Pe ne 
FIG. II. POS 
TWO-HEADED BEAST 
BELOW, TWO WILD 
SAME SITE A 
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(SEE ALSO FIGS. 10-12). 


The result was gradually to raise the level of the High Nile in those 


areas where most agriculture took place. At a later date all this work was abandoned 


and the Nile dropped again to its present level 


In the time and with the staff available 
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expedition is very grateful to Messrs. Fawzi Rizq and Abdurrahman Ibrahim, 


the Egyptian Irrigation Department, for assistance with the Nile levels, to many members 
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Continued.) 

were dated without 
difficulty, the de- 
posits being found 
water-rolled by the 
Nile in the gravels 
deposited by its flood, . 
while the drawings 
themselves were 
smoothed and black- 
ened by the water. 
A conclusive piece of 
evidence consisted of 
pieces of the rock- 
face, found in the 
Nile gravels and 
fitted back into their 
original positions, 
among them being 
one with a drawing 
on it and one that 
fitted over a draw- 
ing, thus putting the 
evidence of date be- 
yond all reasonable 
doubt. The very 
large quantities of 
stone implements and 
détaillage have still 
to be studied, but it 
appears that the 
(Continued below. 
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THE EARLIEST DRAWINGS ARE SO SHALLOW AS HARDLY TO SHOW 
ARROWS SHOW TWO PIECES OF ROCK REPLACED IN THE POSITIONS FROM WHICH THEY FELL 7OOO YEARS AGO 


a 


FIG. 12. DRAWINGS OF 
Two PERIODS AT THE 
SAME SITE. THE EARLIER, 
NEOLITHIC, ARE WHITENED. 


it was possible to excavate 
but very few of the sitesdis 
covered, and cemeteries of 
all periods in the area, a 
Christian town, fortress and 
church were not investigated 
at all. It is felt that the site, 
if fully dug—a three or four 
years’ task for a large ex 
pedition—will give not only 
a complete cross-section 
through the history of 
Nubia, but establish an 
absolute chronology for all 
the rock-drawings. The im- 
portance of this is that many 
of the drawings are closely 
related to some found by 
M. Théodore Monod as far 
to the west as Mauretania 
and to others from Upper 
Egypt and Lower Nubia 
found by Messrs. Dunbar 
and Winkler. One series of 
drawings clearly belongs to 
a group of which examples 
were found at Armant. 
There were two unexplained 
features of the finds : firstly, 
only two beads were found, 
though all the débris was 
sieved; and secondly, al- 
though gallons of fishbones 
were discovered, the fish 
was the only kind of animal 
from the size of a shrew 
upwards of which not one 
drawing was seen. The 
surveyors of 


of the University of California African Expedition for advice and help and in particular to 


Commander Amberson and Mr 
for several of the photographs published here. 


Harley F. Cope, 


of the U.S. Naval Medical Science Group, 
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CJAMAICRS 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Quality built the renown 
of the Havana 
Quality must be the test of 
the Jamaican Cigar 





es all “Special 
Fae a Cabinet 
ag ° Selection 
ai; and usual 
boxes. 
|| V ] if 


MADE AND SHIPPED BY HOUSES 
» WITH THE FAMILY TRADITION 
OF FINE CIGARS 











Always the 


choice of connoisseurs 










OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


Whee calling at these Canadian Ports | 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL | 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA | 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT? cigarettes. 


at competitive prices “‘In Boad™ for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 | 
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‘“My home is Hoover-cleaned 
LIKE 
‘GROSVENOR HOUSE’, 
PARK LANE” 


SAYS MRS. MOLLIE JOHNS, 
WIFE OF 
AN ILFORD BUILDER. 





ORE and more housewives in 

every walk of life are realising 
that easily the best way of saving 
labour is to buy a Hoover Cleaner 
— it’s so quick and efficient, and so 
reliable. And although the Hoover 
is the make used at “ Grosvenor 
House ”’, Park Lane and the other 
leading West End hotels, the 
prices are within reach of practi- 


everyone. 

The Hoover, which “‘ beats .. . 
as it sweeps . . . as it cleans ”’, saves 
hours of weary drudgery every 
week. By cleaning so thoroughly, it 
also makes your carpets last longer ; 
“ Yes, my little home is like and you fit the cleaning tools—for 
* Grosvenor House’, Park Lane curtains, upholstery, etc.—in a 
— it’s Hoover-cleaned,” said second, 


: , There is a Hoover Cleaner for 
| Mrs. Mollie Johns, wife of an every size and type of 1 ‘ 


Ilford builder, in a recent inter- Quali : 

view. “Naturally I chose a = yA Pye baw 
Hoover Cleaner — I wanted the (plus purchase tax). 

best — especially There may be a little delay in 
since the price is delivering some models, so you 
much the same as should see your Authorised Hoover 
ordinary makes.” ‘Dealer as soon as possible. 


wim HOOVER LIMITED 



















































STURDY YOUNGSTERS | 


‘Those lucky children who own a 
Phillips Junior Bicycle, share in the 
worth and experience associated 
with the best things of life because 
they delight in the possession of a 
sturdy machine of the highest quality and beautiful finish. 


It’s just the 
machine for 
your youngster. 


The Youngsters Cycle 


J. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., CREDENDA WORKS - SMETHWICK - BIRMINGHAM 








DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES @====> 


| NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Please be Father Christmas to s 
a little child in Dr. Barnardo's ~~ sa 
Homes. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


of any amount warmly welcomed 
in support of our 7,000 boys 
and girls. 


10/- 


will buy one child's 
food for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“Dr. Barnardo's Homes," Id 
be sent to 92 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E./. 
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A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
and bouquet compounded 
from special reserve Whiskies 


“GLEN MIST? 


Whisky Liqueur 


Sole Concessionnaires 


S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN 


1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3 






Weymouth’s mild climate in the winter 
months invites you into the open air, where 


and pleasant people with 
whom to share your idler 
moments. 
Write for Particulars and 
List of Accommodation at 
reasonable prices to 

Publicity Dept. 

36 Alexandra Gdns. 
eymouth. 


Come lo w 
WEYMOUT 
bor the Rest off the Year 

















the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 
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RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD: SALFORD 6: LANCS 
eo at 14 Regent Serees =. London - WE 
amen OF mu CN SAGER 
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8Y APPOINTMENT, BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M, THE KING 









* Also specially packed for world-wide export 
W. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, ENGLAND 
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Magnificent Holiday 


Take wonderful days, each as fair as the best in 
June. Take warm sunlight and deep-blue sea, 
cool nights, the scent of flowers 

Take the comfort of luxurious hotels and the 
pleasantness of smiling service and anticipated 


adding good food in ample supply 


NASSAU 


leeds; 


Holiday 


in 





LONDON NEWS 


There’s sure delight for the critical 


palate — and rich refreshment for 


weariness —in the superb quality 


of this mellow, heartening stout. 


MACKESON'S stour 


sets you up wonderfully 













Flavour 


Take relaxation and charming people 


with twenty shillings’ value for every pound spent 


Garnish with golf, tennis, racing, polo, yachting, 


big-game fishing, the most marvellous swimming 
Enjoy ad. lib., 


in the world for you will be 


tasting Life — in Nassau. 
the 


—in Bahamas 


The Social Centre of an Island Eden 


Full particulars and illustrated literature from Bahamas Governmens Information 


Regent 4563 








wt Obtainable niy from Bureau, 50, Mount Street, London, W Telephone 
the best Bespoke Tailor 
a cet iE 
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GAKEO BY APPOINTED BAKERS 
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“CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—1! riodica Mi subject to the following 
ent resold ired out or isposed of by way { Trade except 


otherwise crs} 
ondition or in any unaut 


Max. Retail Prices per bottle K.C.B. Cogaact® ®® 42 
SIBON Liqueur Brandy 52). 


Don Lust Jay Sranly 
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but not me! 


Sore, Spongy 


Guard 
and Bleeding Gums 
years, have used Forhans astringent 


against — Tender, 
Dentists, for many 


and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti 


frice for use at home because it contains 







the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly 
* Based on 

clinical 


reports 
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MELTING STEEL 


Using the radio frequency system of 
heating, it is possible to melt a piece 
ol steel inside a paper bag. This experi- 
ment illustrates the 
difference between the high frequency 
system) and heating. 

ty the new method, the heat is gener- 
the material being treated, 
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There are many obvious applications 
of this new system in industry, such as 


hardening, soldering, melting, ete., but 





.- IN A PAPER BAG! 


careful investigation of individual prob 
lems is usually necessary to make the 
hest use of this revolutionary process. 

Philips scientists and engineers have 
heen foremost in developing the 
possibilities of the high frequency in- 
duction system of heating metals. Here 
is yet another example of the many 
outstanding contributions the Philips 


organisation are making in the field of 


industrial research. 


WAYS IN 


achieving 
easy 
distinction 


The extra length and 
steeply-cut lapels of the new 
double-breasted jacket result 
in an easy flowing line 
peculiarly satisfying to the 
onlooker; while fullness at 
shoulders and back gives that 
extra freedom of movement 
men are coming to expect. 
Slightly tapering sleeves 
complete the effect of easy 
distinction. To present new 


WHICH WE SERVE 










@ PHILIPS ELECTRICAL 


LiIMITeD 


MADHO AND TELEVISION KECERIVERKS TUNGSTEN, FLUORFSCENT AND DISCHARGE LAMPS AND LIGHTING BQUIPMENI 


INDUSTRIAL FLECTRONIC APPARATUS + HIGH PREQUENCY HIFATING GENERATORS X-RAY EQUIPMFNT FOR ALL 
Pe RPOS PLE CTRO=MEDICAL APPARATUS «+ ARC AND RESISTANCE WELDING PLANT AND ELECTRODFS MAGNETIC 


VILTERS - BATTERY CHARGERS AND RFCTIFIERS « SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIO® 





CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. LONDON, W.C.2 P.423M 











VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


DRY 1216 
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ideas through the medium 
of the finest made-to-measure 
tailoring is just a part of the 
Austin Reed service. 


Austin Reed 


STREET 


OF REGENT 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 




























A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


POLICY 
PROVIDE 


A PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
EFFECTED NOW WILL 


£10 a School Term 


for Five years from the date when your child 
goes to school. 





Write for particulars applicable to your own 
age and requirements to :— 


STANDARD LIFE 


a 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1825 Assets £54,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE. 3} GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, 
E.C.4 {Sa PALL MALL, S.W.! 
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